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Seeking sports 
stringers 


Do you have a passion 
for writing, photography 
and local sports? The 
Wabash Plain Dealer is 
now accepting applica- 
tions for paid stringers 
for the upcoming winter 
sports season. To apply, 
email your writing and 
photography clips, cover 
letter, resume and list of 
references to rburgess@ 
wabashplaindealer.com. 


Notice to readers 

To reduce risks to our 
employees and commu- 
nity, the Wabash Plain 
Dealer is closed to the 
public until further no- 
tice. Payments may be 
mailed to Wabash Plain 
Dealer, P.O. Box 309, 
Marion, IN 46952, or 
called in. For news, call 
260-225-4662 or email 
news @wabashplain 
dealer.com. For advertis- 
ing, call 260-225-4947 
or email vwilliams@h-p 
online.com. For circula- 
tion and customer sup- 
port, call 260-563-2131. 
The Wabash Plain Dealer 
is committed to provid- 
ing the best product to 
its customers and appre- 
ciates the support during 
this time. For more local 
news content, please visit 
wabashplaindealer.com 
where you will find all of 
the news that could not 
fit into today’s edition. 
Get your news faster by 
activating your online ac- 
count which is included 
in your print subscription 
rates. Our stories appear 
online in an easy-to-read 
format as they are com- 
pleted. Thank you for 
your support through this 
pandemic. 


Public, WHS 

staff invited to 
superintendent 
search meetings 
The Wabash City 
Schools (WCS) board 
has officially begun the 


search for its new su- 
perintendent and your 


See PULSE, page A4 
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Structure fire leaves one 


First-responders unable to revive Alyvia 
Floor, 12, who was found unresponsive 


By ROB BURGESS 
Wabash Plain Dealer Editor 


A structure fire last week 
in North Manchester left 
one 12-year-old girl dead. 

At around midnight on 
Tuesday, March 2, the 
Wabash County Central 
Dispatch Center received 


a report of a structure fire 
in the 1000 block of North 
Market Street, according 
to North Manchester Fire 
Department (NMFD) chief 
of fire operations Cam 
Kissinger. 

Kissinger said upon ar- 
rival, NMFD units found 
“heavy fire involvement” 


coming from a bedroom 
area on the northeast cor- 
ner of the residence. 

“Firefighters were ad- 
vised that there was a per- 
son still inside the resi- 
dence,” said Kissinger. 

Kissinger said firefighters 
and law enforcement of- 
ficers found Alyvia Floor, 
12, inside the northwest 
bedroom close to a win- 
dow. 

Kissinger said a firefight- 


North Manchester girl dead 


er pulled her out through 
the west window of the 
bedroom and immediate 
medical aid was initiated. 

“She was unresponsive 
and CPR was performed,” 
said Kissinger. “Efforts to 
revive her were unsuccess- 
ful.” 

Kissinger said the fire was 
under control within 35 to 
50 minutes from arrival 


See FIRE, page A2 


In the bag: ‘Beethoven’s Belated 
Birthday Bash’ concert set for Sunday 


Kathy Davis plays in a mask with a bag. 


Manchester 
Symphony Orchestra 
fights COVID with 
masks, instrument 
covers, partitions 


By JENNIFER WAGNER 


As the COVID-19 pan- 
demic continues, the Man- 
chester Symphony Or- 


chestra has found creative | 


solutions to stage concerts. 
Its third performance of 
the season, ‘“Beethoven’s 
Belated Birthday Bash,” is 
at 3p.m. Sunday, March 
14 in Cordier Auditorium 
on the North Manchester 


campus of Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

General admission is $15. 
It is free for Manchester stu- 
dents, faculty and staff, and 
anyone younger than 18. 


eas) a 


Masks and social distancing 
are required. 

The orchestra presented 
two strings-only concerts 
earlier in the season, which 
meant fewer musicians were 


Photos provided by Jennifer Wagner 


The Manchester University 
event technology director 
came up with a way to enclose 
each woodwind and brass 
player to limit the spread of 
aerosols that might carry the 
COVID-19 virus. 


on stage, and that allowed 
for social distancing. Wind 


®© instruments pose additional 


challenges because players 
expel air to produce notes 
and keyholes can leak air. 
This spring semester, the 
symphony received a grant 
of about $12,000 from the 
state of Indiana that made 
it possible to bring back 
the brass, woodwind and 
percussion sections for the 


Wabash 
County’s 
advisory 
level headed 
from yellow 


to blue 


ISDH: Hoosiers 
age 50 and older 
are now eligible for 
COVID-19 vaccine 


By ROB BURGESS 
Wabash Plain Dealer Editor 


On Wednesday, March 3, 
the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Health (SDH) 
sent an encouraging signal 
about Wabash County’s 
COVID-19 advisory level. 

The state’s coun- 
ty-by-county dashboard is 
updated at noon Wednes- 
days with results are as of 
the previous Sunday. 

During the most recent 
update, ISDH indicated Wa- 
bash County was steadily 
moving from a yellow advi- 
sory level, the second-low- 
est, to blue, the lowest. 

According to the ISDH, 
“a county must remain at a 
lower weekly ... score for 
two consecutive weeks to 


See ADVISORY, page A2 


Local 
cleanup days 


announced 


Wabash, North 
Manchester to hold 
events in early May 


By ROB BURGESS 
Wabash Plain Dealer Editor 


Cleanup days have been 
scheduled for early May in 
Wabash and North Manches- 
ter. 

On Friday, Mayor Scott 
Long said the city would be 
returning to curbside spring 
cleanup for this year. 

“We know that the pandem- 
ic and the changes that we 
made in 2020 were not ideal, 
but we were able to keep our 
Street Department employees 
healthy and safe throughout 
the year by taking this step,” 
said Long. 

Long said they were work- 
ing in conjunction with the 
Wabash County Solid Waste 
Management District’s annual 
Spring Tox-Away Day. 

Long said as a result, they 
would offer curbside spring 


See CONCERT, page A2 


See CLEANUP, page A4 


Indiana 15 lane closures begin this week in Wabash 


Work to continue between Indiana 13 
and Wedcor Avenue through mid-summer 


By ROB BURGESS 
Wabash Plain Dealer Editor 


Starting this week and ex- 
tending through the middle 
of the summer, local motor- 
ists will face restrictions on 
Indiana 15 in Wabash. 

On Monday, Indiana De- 


partment of Transportation 
(INDOT) public relations 
manager Hunter Petroviak 
said alternating lane clo- 
sures are planned for Indi- 
ana 15 starting on or after 
Wednesday, March 10. 

The work is happening 
between Indiana 13 and 


Wedcor Avenue. 

Petroviak said widths 
will be restricted to 13 feet 
during the project and that 
loads wider than 13 feet 
should seek an alternate 
route using the nearest 
numbered state, U.S. or in- 
terstate routes. 

“This project is a con- 
tinuation of a contract 
that started last year,’ said 
Petroviak. 


Petroviak said work is 
scheduled to wrap up by 
mid-summer. 

Petroviak said the cost 
of the project is just under 
$2.9 million and is an 80 
percent to 20 percent split. 
Petroviak said 80 percent 
of the cost is being paid 
through federal aid and 20 
percent is being paid for by 
the state. 

“INDOT urges drivers to 


slow down and stay alert 
near crews,” said Petroviak. 
Petroviak said this work is 
being done is a resurfacing 
project that includes some 
pipework and the addition 
of ramps compliant with the 
Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act of 1990 (ADA). 
Petroviak said a new traf- 
fic signal will also be in- 


See CLOSURE, page A2 
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VFW Post No. 286 
to host tenderloin 


dinner Friday 

The Wabash Veterans of 
Foreign Wars (VFW) Post 
No. 286 will hold a tenderloin 
dinner from 4 to 7 p.m. Fri- 
day, March 12 at 3678 W. Old 
24, according to Dan Ford. 

The menu will include 
hand-breaded tenderloin, po- 
tato salad and coleslaw. 

The cost will be $9 per per- 
son. The event will be open to 
the public. Carryout will be 


FIRE 


From page A1 


on the scene and those fire 
units were on the scene un- 
til approximately 6:30 a.m. 
Kissinger said the fire was 
believed to have started in 
the northeast bedroom. 
Kissinger said assisting at 
the scene were the Chester 
Township Fire Department, 
Pleasant Township Fire 
Department, North Man- 
chester Police Department, 


ADVISORY 


From page A1 


move down to a lower advi- 
sory level.” 

So, that means if current 
trends continue, Wabash 
County will be in the blue 
very soon. 

This is a far cry from 
where things stood local- 
ly and statewide just a few 
months ago. In late Novem- 
ber 2020, Wabash County’s 
rating was in the red, the 
highest level. Since then it 
has slipped, first to orange, 
the second-highest, and then 
yellow. 

“We continue to make 
methodical progress,’ said 
Gov. Eric Holcomb, during 
a televised press conference 
Wednesday. “Our county 
metrics ... continue to ex- 
press the progress that is 
happening. ... We’re con- 
tinuing to move in the right 
direction.” 

State health commissioner 
Dr. Kristina Box said there 
“many positive trends to 
celebrate.” 

Box said it had been since 
September 2020 that the 
state’s positivity rating was 
as low as it was then. 

Also on Wednesday, the 
ISDH announced that Hoo- 
siers age 50 and older are 
now eligible to receive a 
free COVID-19 vaccine. 

“This expansion of eli- 
gibility makes the vaccine 
available to an additional 


412,000 Hoosiers,” stated 
the ISDH. 
Due to limited vaccine 


supplies nationally, Indiana 
has prioritized healthcare 
workers, first responders 
and those who are most vul- 
nerable in its vaccine roll- 
out. Individuals age 50 and 
older account for just over 
35 percent of the state’s pop- 
ulation but represent 80 per- 
cent of the COVID-19 hos- 
pitalizations and 98 percent 
of all COVID-19 deaths. 

“Additional groups will be 
added as more vaccine be- 
comes available,” stated the 
ISDH. “Vaccine appoint- 
ments for this newly eligible 
population will be available 
over the next several weeks 
to align with expected vac- 
cine deliveries to the state.” 

On Tuesday, the ISDH an- 
nounced that 16,511 people 
received a free COVID-19 
vaccine during a four-day 
clinic at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, including 
4,090 who were vaccinated 
on Monday. 

As of Tuesday, 1,154,141 
first doses of vaccine have 
been administered in Indi- 
ana, and 724,587 individu- 
als are fully vaccinated. 

According to the ISDH 
vaccination dashboard, Wa- 
bash County had adminis- 
tered 5,767 first doses of the 
vaccine, and 3,444 second 
doses. Of those, 19 first dos- 
es and 63 second doses were 
administered on Monday in 
Wabash County. 

Additional vaccination 
clinics are planned Fri- 
day, March 12 to Saturday, 
March 13 at Ivy Tech Com- 
munity College in Sellers- 
burg and Friday, March 26 
to Saturday, March 27 at the 
University of Notre Dame. 
Both the Ivy Tech and Notre 
Dame sites are fully booked. 

A clinic also is being 
planned in Gary the week- 
end of Saturday, March 20. 


LOCAL BRIEFS 


available. 

Ford said the event will be 
following all local COVID-19 
guidelines. 

For more information, call 
260-563-2463. 


Jazz ensemble, 
symphonic band 
perform Friday at MU 


The Manchester University 
Music Department will pres- 
ent “Skyline” at 7:30 p.m. 
Friday, March 12 in Cordi- 
er Auditorium on the North 


Wabash County Sheriff’s 
Department, Parkview 
EMS, Indiana State Fire In- 
vestigator and the Wabash 
County Coroner. 

At Wednesday’s North 
Manchester Town Coun- 
cil meeting, several coun- 
cilmembers offered their 
condolences. 

On Friday, town manag- 
er Adam Pendrod said the 
cause of the fire was still 
under investigation. 

Also on Friday, Sheriff 
Ryan Baker confirmed they 


Details will be announced 
later this week. 

Appointments for these 
clinics must be scheduled 
in advance, and individuals 
must show proof of resi- 
dency and eligibility upon 
arrival. 

To schedule a vaccine, 
visit https://ourshot.in.gov 
and select a location from 
one of nearly 390 clinics 
around the state. Hoosiers 
who do not have a computer 
or cell phone or those who 
need assistance scheduling 
an appointment can call 211 
or contact one of Indiana’s 
Area Agencies on Aging or 
AARP. Nearly 70 libraries 
around the state also are 
helping Hoosiers schedule 
their appointments. 

Vaccination clinics that 
are part of the federal vac- 
cine program, including 
those at Meijer and Kroger, 
appear on the clinic map at 
https://ourshot.in.gov but 
are scheduled through those 
retailers’ platforms, not 
through the state centralized 
system. 


Long-term care facilities 


The ISDH’s long-term 
care facilities dashboard is 
current as of Wednesday, 
Feb. 24 and was updated 
Wednesday, March 3. The 
dashboard is updated week- 
ly at noon Wednesdays. New 
positive cases and deaths 
have occurred over a range 
of dates but were reported to 
the ISDH seven days before 
the last dashboard update. 

During the latest update, in 
Wabash County: 

E Timbercrest Senior Liv- 
ing Community in North 
Manchester reported 10 to- 
tal resident positive cases, 
fewer than five total resident 
deaths and 50 staff positive 
cases. 

E Peabody Retirement 
Community in North Man- 
chester reported 54 total res- 
ident positive cases, 14 total 
resident deaths and 125 staff 
positive cases. 

E Wellbrooke of Wabash 
reported 34 total resident 
positive cases, 12 total resi- 
dent deaths and 33 staff pos- 
itive cases. 

E Autumn Ridge Reha- 
bilitation Centre reported 
19 total positive cases, few- 
er than five total resident 
deaths and 15 staff positive 
cases. 

E Vernon Health and Re- 
habilitation reported 36 to- 
tal resident positive cases, 
fewer than five total resident 
deaths and 27 staff positive 
cases. 

E Rolling Meadows 
Health Care Centre in La- 
Fontaine reported 56 total 
resident positive cases, 16 
total resident deaths and 15 
staff positive cases. 

E Miller’s Merry Manor 
— Wabash East reported 51 
total resident positive cas- 
es, nine total resident deaths 
and 32 staff positive cases. 

E Miller’s Merry Manor — 
Wabash West reported fewer 
than five total resident pos- 
itive cases, fewer than five 
total resident deaths and 14 
staff positive cases. 


Local figures 
E On Wednesday, the 
ISDH reported five new 
local positive COVID-19 
cases, bringing Wabash 
County’s total to 3,323, 
with 14,184 tests. The local 
seven-day positivity rating 


Manchester campus, accord- 
ing to assistant director of 
media relations Anne Greg- 
ory. 

The concert features the 
Jazz Ensemble and Sym- 
phonic Band under the direc- 
tion of Scott Humphries, di- 
rector of instrumental studies 
and music education. 

General admission is $5. It 
is free for Manchester Uni- 
versity students, faculty and 
staff. Masks and social dis- 
tancing are required at all 
times. 


assisted on the scene, but 
that the NMED was the lead 
on the case, and refered all 
future questions to them. 

On Monday, North Man- 
chester Police Department 
Chief Jim Kirk said they 
had no further information 
on the case at that time. 

This story will be updat- 
ed as more information be- 
comes available. 

Rob Burgess, Wabash Plain 
Dealer editor, may be reached by 
email at rburgess@wabashplain 
dealer.com. 


for all tests was 2.8 percent. 
The local seven-day positiv- 
ity rating for unique individ- 
uals was 9.3 percent. 

E On Thursday, the ISDH 
reported three new local 
positive COVID-19 cases, 
bringing Wabash County’s 
total to 3,326, with 14,201 
tests. The local seven-day 
positivity rating for all tests 
was 2.6 percent. The local 
seven-day positivity rating 
for unique individuals was 
9.2 percent. 

E On Friday, the ISDH 
reported four new local 
positive COVID-19 cases, 
bringing Wabash County’s 
total to 3,330, with 14,213 
tests. The local seven-day 
positivity rating for all tests 
was 2.5 percent. The local 
seven-day positivity rating 
for unique individuals was 
9.4 percent. 

E On Saturday, the ISDH 
reported one new local pos- 
itive COVID-19 case, bring- 
ing Wabash County’s total 
to 3,331, with 14,225 tests. 
The local seven-day posi- 
tivity rating for all tests was 
2.6 percent. The local sev- 
en-day positivity rating for 
unique individuals was 10.3 
percent. 

E On Sunday, the ISDH 
reported eight new local 
positive COVID-19 cases, 
bringing Wabash County’s 
total to 3,339, with 14,287 
tests. The local seven-day 
positivity rating for all tests 
was 2.6 percent. The local 
seven-day positivity rating 
for unique individuals was 
12.1 percent. 

E On Monday, the ISDH 
reported one new local pos- 
itive COVID-19 case, bring- 
ing Wabash County’s total 
to 3,340, with 14,284 tests. 
The local seven-day posi- 
tivity rating for all tests was 
2.5 percent. The local sev- 
en-day positivity rating for 
unique individuals was 10.9 
percent. 

E On Tuesday, the ISDH 
reported no new local pos- 
itive COVID-19 cases, 
bringing Wabash County’s 
total to 3,340, with 14,290 
tests. The local seven-day 
positivity rating for all tests 
was 2.5 percent. The local 
seven-day positivity rating 
for unique individuals was 
12.2 percent. 


Statewide figures 


As of Tuesday, the ISDH 
reported 668,308 Hoosiers 
have been diagnosed with 
COVID-19, an increase of 
593 from the previous day. 
A total of 12,335 Hoosiers 
are confirmed to have died 
from COVID-19, an in- 
crease of 22 from the pre- 
vious day. Another 427 
probable deaths have been 
reported based on clinical 
diagnoses in patients for 
whom no positive test is on 
record. 

To date, 3,156,377 unique 
individuals have been test- 
ed in Indiana, up from 
3,153,395 on Monday. A 
total of 8,274,948 tests, 
including repeat tests for 
unique individuals, have 
been reported to the ISDH 
since Feb. 26, 2020. 

To find testing sites around 
the state, visit www.corona 
virus.in.gov and click on the 
COVID-19 testing informa- 
tion link. 

Rob Burgess, Wabash Plain 
Dealer editor, may be reached by 
email at rburgess@wabashplain 
dealer.com. 
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5-Day Weather Summary 


A 


-Friday 
Showers Likely 
60/39 


Wednesday 
Mostly Cloudy Few Showers 
65/55 64/49 
Sun and Moon 


Today's sunset... 6:45 p.m. 
Tomorrow's sunrise............ 7:00 a.m. 


O Ee GC 
© \ X) 
< 


New First Full Last 
3/13 3/21 3/28 4/4 


Thursday 


Sunday 
Mostly Cloudy 
48/38 


Saturday 
Few Showers 
49/31 


Detailed Local Outlook 


Today we will see mostly cloudy skies, high of 66°, 
humidity of 50%. South wind 11 to 21 mph. Expect 
mostly cloudy skies tonight with a 40% chance of 
showers, overnight low of 55°. South wind 16 to 19 
mph. Thursday, skies will be cloudy with a 65% chance 
of showers, high of 65°, humidity of 72%. 
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Kathy Davis, associate professor of chemistry at MU and principal flutist, says she has struggled 
a bit with the flute bag and trapezoid-shaped mask. 


CONCERT 


From page A1 


final two concerts of the 
season. 

The money was used to 
buy special masks for all 
wind players, bell covers 
for the brass instruments, 
and instrument bags for 
woodwinds that are specif- 
ically designed to minimize 
the spread of any virus-lad- 
en aerosols that could be 
produced while the instru- 
ments are in use. 

“Being able to use these 
funds to bring our full or- 
chestra back together real- 
ly is a triumph for the arts 
against COVID-19; said 
symphony conductor and 
MU Professor Debra Lynn,. 

The masks, bell covers and 
bags have not come without 
issues. Kathy Davis, associ- 
ate professor of chemistry 
at MU and principal flutist, 
says she has struggled a bit 
with the flute bag and trape- 
zoid-shaped mask. 

“The bag over the flute 
causes extra clumsiness, 


and I am no longer able 
to put my flute down fully 
during rests where I nor- 
mally would. The mask also 
keeps collapsing against 
my face, making it diffi- 
cult to play at times,” she 
said. “However, ultimately 
I am so happy to be playing 
again that all of the chal- 
lenges are small in compar- 
ison.” 

Luckily, Plexiglass parti- 
tions are coming to the res- 
cue. The University event 
technology director came 
up with a way to enclose 
each woodwind and brass 
player to limit the spread 
of aerosols that might carry 
the COVID-19 virus. 

“The bags pose a lot of 
problems for bassoon play- 
ers, like getting caught on 
wires, and the Plexiglass 
barriers are so much nicer 
to play in,’ said Kendall 
Brown, a junior at MU who 
plays the bassoon. One of 
the newest members of the 
symphony, Brown is from 
Tecumseh, Michigan. He 
said it is quite difficult to 
hear well with the barriers, 


“so it is a challenge we have 
to overcome.” 

The March 14th concert 
will include two works by 
Ludwig van Beethoven, 
a nod to the concert in his 
honor that was shut down 
by COVID late last year. 
The belated 250th birthday 
bash features a composition 
by Korngold, “Theme and 
Variations,’ and the “Bac- 
chanale” dance from Saint- 
Saéns’s opera, “Samson 
and Dalilah.” 

This is Lynn’s first season 
as the symphony’s conduc- 
tor. After 12 years, Assistant 
Professor Scott Humphries, 
director of bands and music 
education, passed the baton 
to Lynn while he concen- 
trated on establishing the 
Spartan Pride Marching 
Band at MU. With Lynn 
on sabbatical in the fall, 
MU music instructor Rob- 
ert Lynn conducted the first 
two performances of the 
season. 

Jennifer Wagner is the student 
assistant in the Office of Strategic 
Communications at Manchester 
University. 
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stalled at the intersection 
of Indiana 15 and Wedcor 
Avenue. 

“At this time I’m not 
aware of any other clo- 
sures that are related to 
this project but if they 
are necessary we will, of 
course, pass those along,” 
said Petroviak. 

Rob Burgess, Wabash Plain 
Dealer editor, may be reached 
by email at rburgesswabash 
plaindealer.com. 


The work is happening 
between Indiana 13 and 
Wedcor Avenue. 
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Obituaries 


Volunteers are key at vaccine 
sites - it pays off with a shot 


By TERRY TANG 
and MANUEL VALDES 
Associated Press 


SEATTLE — When Se- 
attle’s largest health care 
system got a mandate from 
Washington state to create 
a mass COVID-19 vaccina- 
tion site, organizers knew 
that gathering enough vol- 
unteers would be almost as 
crucial as the vaccine itself. 

“We could not do this with- 
out volunteers,” said Renee 
Rassilyer-Bomers, chief 
quality officer for Swedish 
Health Services and head of 
its vaccination site at Seat- 
tle University. “The sheer 
volume and number of folks 
that we wanted to be able to 
serve and bring in requires 

320 individuals each 
day.” 

As states ramp up vaccina- 
tion distribution in the fight 
against the coronavirus, vol- 
unteers are needed to do ev- 
erything from direct traffic 
to check people in so vacci- 
nation sites run smoothly. In 
return for their work, they’re 
often given a shot. Many 
people who don’t yet qual- 
ify for a vaccine — including 
those who are young and 
healthy — have been volun- 
teering in hopes of getting a 
dose they otherwise may not 
receive for months. Large 
vaccination clinics across 
the country have seen thou- 
sands trying to nab limited 
numbers of volunteer shifts. 

It’s raised questions at a 
time when supplies are lim- 
ited and some Americans 
have struggled to get vac- 
cinated even if they are el- 
igible. But medical ethicists 
say volunteers are key to 
the public health effort and 
there’s nothing wrong with 
them wanting protection 
from the virus. 

Ben Dudden, 35, of Roa- 
noke, Virginia, volunteered 
at a mass vaccination clinic 


in the nearby city of Salem 
on a day off from his part- 
time job at the Roanoke 
Pinball Museum. His wife, a 
nurse practitioner who was 
administering doses, en- 
couraged him to volunteer 
in case he could get vacci- 
nated. 

He spent that January day 
helping people fill out ques- 
tionnaires, not knowing if 
he might get the coveted 
dose. 

“It wasn’t an official thing 
like, ‘Everybody who needs 
a vaccine come this way.’ I 
kind of had to ask,” Dudden 
said. “At end of day, I found 
whoever was in charge of 
that.” 

He got what he was hop- 
ing for and still wants to 
volunteer again. 

“It was a little bit of a self- 
ish thing — ‘I’m gonna get 
the vaccine if I do this’ — but 
for me, it wasn’t the only 
factor,’ Dudden said. 

At the Seattle vaccination 
clinic, Swedish Health Ser- 
vices considers volunteers 
part of the state’s Phase 1 
vaccination group. About 
5,000 have been inoculat- 
ed, and about 1,000 of them 
have come back to work 
again, Rassilyer-Bomer 
said. 

During their shifts, vol- 
unteers are handed col- 
ored vests matched to their 
skill level and experience. 
The majority wear orange 
for general tasks, which 
includes sanitizing clip- 
boards, asking people to fill 
out forms, taking tempera- 
tures and monitoring the 
newly vaccinated to ensure 
no dangerous side effects. 

Some may question 
whether it’s fair for vol- 
unteers to get to the front 
of the line for what’s often 
clerical work. 

Nancy Berlinger, a bioeth- 
icist at the Hastings Center, 
a research institute in Gar- 


rison, New York, said the 
bottom line is that volun- 
teers are interacting with the 
public and there’s nothing 
wrong with them wanting 
protection. 

They also go through 
training and other obliga- 
tions. 

“There would be easier 
ways to game the system,” 
Berlinger said. “If that was 
really your goal, this could 
take more work I think than 
some other routes I can 
think of.” 

While many volunteer 
shifts are several hours on 
weekdays, Berlinger said 
that doesn’t necessarily 
mean only people of a cer- 
tain class or demographic 
can sacrifice that much time. 

“That could apply to stu- 
dents, it could apply to peo- 
ple who are unemployed, 
people who are retired. It 
could be people who are 
family caregivers,’ Ber- 
linger said. 

On a chilly January night 
in suburban Phoenix, Lou 
Ann Lovell, a 67-year- 
old retiree, got the Pfizer 
vaccine after volunteering 
from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. at a 
state-run site at State Farm 
Stadium, where the Arizona 
Cardinals play. Her daugh- 
ter persuaded her and other 
relatives to volunteer. 

Lovell committed before 
realizing those 65 and older 
would be eligible for vac- 
cines days later. Still, she’s 
glad she did. 

“For the first time, I felt 
I was part of something 
that was really important 
and big,’ said Lovell, who 
would like to volunteer 
again. “You stand there and 
see all these headlights and 
people are just continually 
pouring in there.” 

The stadium and anoth- 
er state-run site in metro 
Phoenix require a combined 
3,900 volunteers a week. 


HandsOn Greater Phoenix, 
a nonprofit handling on- 
line volunteer recruitment, 
opens 1,400 to 2,000 spots 
a few times a week, and in- 
terest hasn’t waned, CEO 
Rhonda Oliver said. Be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 
people try to sign up every 
time new spots open, she 
said. 

Volunteers who have 
nabbed shifts say they 
shouldn’t be lumped in with 
those who believe they’re 
entitled to a vaccine. 

In the Seattle area, three 
King County hospitals 
came under fire last month 
after revelations that do- 
nors, board members and 
some hospital volunteers 
used their connections to 
get shots. The King County 
Council approved a measure 
calling on state lawmakers 
and Gov. Jay Inslee to make 
it illegal to grant special ac- 
cess to the vaccine. 

Berlinger said there’s a 
clear delineation between 
a connected official and a 
volunteer at a vaccine clinic 
getting a shot. 

“The volunteers were 
talking about at registration 
centers are people who are 
part of the public health ef- 
fort. They are performing a 
crucial role,” Berlinger said. 
“It’s easier to help people 
who already have privilege. 
The thing about COVID is 
we have to push away from 
that and we have to say, 
‘No, we must allocate vac- 
cine and vaccination.” 

Lovell, the retired volun- 
teer in Arizona, said critics 
should target the healthy 
20-somethings she saw try- 
ing to get the vaccine the 
night she volunteered. 

“If you want to volunteer, 
volunteer and work,” she 
said. “If you say, ‘I don’t 
want to do that,’ then wait 
until your number comes 


up.” 


Firefighters, faith leaders 
team up to vaccinate vulnerable 


By GIOVANNA DELL’ORTO 
Associated Press 


MIAMI BEACH — At 
the end of a recent Sunday 
evening Spanish-language 
Mass, the Rev. Roberto 
Cid made an announce- 
ment that perked up many 
gray-haired heads. 

“If you are over 65 and 
a Florida resident and 
want a COVID vaccine, 
call the parish office and 
we can help you,” the Ro- 
man Catholic priest said, 
as happy nodding spread 
through the pews of histor- 
ic St. Patrick church. 

In much of the country, 
getting the coveted vaccine 
has been tremendously dif- 
ficult for many older adults 
due to complicated and 
overtaxed websites and 
bureaucracies — and even 
more so for those who have 
disabilities, are home- 
bound or have no family to 
help. 

But in Miami Beach, 
faith leaders and the fire 
department have joined re- 
sources to expedite getting 
shots in the arms of older 
adults starting with the 
homebound and those in 
low-income housing, win- 
ning plaudits from both the 
newly vaccinated and their 
relieved relatives. 

Through late February 
the initiative was respon- 
sible for delivering 5,466 
shots in the city, where a 
relatively high 17 percent 
of its 92,000 residents are 
65 and over, including 
hundreds of Holocaust 
survivors. That’s on top of 
other vaccinations being 
arranged by hospitals and 
the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, or 
FEMA, in the area. 

“We’re not responding 
with lights and sirens, but 
we are responding to a 


need in the community,” 
Fire Chief Virgil Fernan- 
dez said. “For many of the 
vulnerable, we’re the first 
line of defense.” 

The initiative began to 
take shape well before 
vaccines were even avail- 
able. Early last fall, Divi- 
sion Chief Digna Abello 
started pushing for the 
fire department to rent a 
freezer that could store the 
Pfizer vaccine at the re- 
quired ultra-cold tempera- 
tures, on the assumption 
that it would be approved 
and the department’s 200 
firefighters, all trained 
paramedics, could help 
distribute it. 

The program now up and 
running since January, 
each day, amid a mountain 
of neatly organized paper- 
work in her office at the 
fire station, she manually 
keys into the state database 
each vaccine delivered 
by the firefighters and the 
nurses that now accompa- 
ny them, using a data entry 
system she created. 

“It’s easier to look the 
other way. But if we have 
the capabilities ...” Abello 
said, her voice trailing off. 
The 38-year-old mother 
self-assigns tasks that of- 
ten keep her at the station 
until 2 a.m., such as pro- 
curing the most efficient 
syringes that waste as little 
of the precious vaccines as 
possible. 

“Every drop has to be 
accounted for,’ said fire 
Capt. Mark Schwartz, who 
loads the vials in bags of 
ice for daily deliveries and 
has configured his phone to 
alert him to any tempera- 
ture changes in the depart- 
ment’s vaccine freezers. 

“The first time we had 
1,000 thousand doses,” 
Schwartz said, “I couldn’t 
sleep — ‘I’ve got 1,000 of 


what everybody wants!’” 

The biggest challenge 
was to get the shots to the 
people who needed them 
most and had the greatest 
difficulty navigating on- 
line registrations or mass 
vaccination sites — like a 
96-year-old man who’s 
unable to leave his bed in 
a cramped apartment and 
got his second dose from 
Schwartz in mid-February. 

Firefighters already have 
an “evacuation list” of peo- 
ple they need to get to safe- 
ty during hurricanes. To go 
beyond that, they turned to 
temples and churches that 
minister to and are familiar 
with many of the neediest 
in the community. Rab- 
bis and pastors draw up 
lists of those who need or 
have asked for help with a 
vaccine, for as soon as the 
doses become available. 

One of them is Rabbi 
Mendy Levy of the Chabad 
Hasidic movement, who 
qualified to receive the 
vaccine due to his front- 
line work as a hospital 
chaplain and posted about 
it online immediately to 
encourage others. 

“We have to be examples 
to the rest of the communi- 
ty,” he said. 

Levy helps train health 
care providers who treat 
Holocaust survivors, some 
of whom can be retrauma- 
tized by triggers such as 
injections and white coats 
after being subjected to 
experiments carried out 
by doctors in concentra- 
tion camps. It’s crucial that 
firefighters and nurses take 
the vaccines to a welcom- 
ing setting, such as a syna- 
gogue or a patient’s home, 
and visit with them and 
their families. 

“Though it’s a trigger, so 
in general they are afraid, 
they recognize this is a 


God-given gift,” Levy said. 

Firefighter Eric Cento, 
who has worked two extra 
volunteer shifts weekly, 
administered a shot to a 
homebound Holocaust sur- 
vivor in her late 90s earlier 
this year. During his vis- 
it the woman showed off 
family photos and offered 
him food, he recalled. 

“To be able to help some- 
one like that ... they’ve 
been waiting a long time,” 
he said. “It’s like going toa 
grandparent’s house.” 

While faith leaders assist 
with the outreach, their 
help transcends congrega- 
tions and belief systems. 
A married couple whom 
Cento helped get their first 
doses at a senior commu- 
nity center were put on a 
list by a synagogue, but 
they’re not Jewish. 

Their daughter, Kar- 
in Matos, said the family 
was “desperate” after four 
nurses administering home 
care to her 93-year-old fa- 
ther tested positive. She 
tried all the vaccine lists 
she could find but struck 
out with each. Then she 
heard about the one be- 
ing maintained by Temple 
Beth Sholom and signed 
them up. 

“The city literally called 
the same day,” Matos said. 

Ten days later Matos’ 
parents got their first shots. 
Afterward they sat for a 
15-minute observation 
period to make sure they 
came through without any 
allergic reactions, alert- 
ed by two loudly ringing 
cooking timers under their 
chair when that time was 
up. Then all three walked 
out into a warm South 
Florida sea breeze. 

“I think,’ said Matos’ 
mother, 82-year-old Helga 
Huget, “we have a good 
guardian angel.” 
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Rebecca Sue (Thompson) Summers 
Nov. 4, 1937 - March 6, 2021 


Becky was born in Wabash, 
Indiana to Raymond and 
Pauline Thompson, on Nov. 
4, 1937. 

She attended Linlawn 
Grade School and Noble 
Township High School. 
Becky was a cheerleader 
during junior high school, 
and a majorette during her 
high school years. 

Becky met the love of her 
life in grade school and af- 
ter completing high school, 
they were married and 
started a life together in the 
ministry. Serving churches 
in Minnesota, Indiana and 
Texas over their 63+ years 
together. In the early years, 
Becky served as song leader 
for Pearson’s Mill Church 
Camp near Converse Indi- 
ana for several years in the 
summer. 

Becky loved children and 
opened her home to be a 
daycare many times over the 
years. 

In 1969, Becky and her 
husband Bernie, co-founded 
a church in Alto (Kokomo) 
Indiana, which is now Chap- 
el Hill Christian Church. 

Later in life, Becky went 
back and obtained her As- 
sociates Degree from Word 
of Faith Bible College in 
Dallas, Texas, and became 
officially Ordained as a Min- 
ister. 

Becky’s hobbies in her fi- 
nal years consisted of lov- 
ing on babies and creating 
custom made greeting cards. 
People who received these 
were always overwhelmed 


by the work and detail in- 
volved in making them. It 
was a true art. 
Becky is 
death by her parents, Ray- 


proceeded in 


mond C. Thompson and 
Pauline Thompson; Broth- 
ers and Sisters-In-Law, Jack 
Thompson (Mary Louise), 
Patrick Thompson(Karen); 
Sisters, Mary Lou Diefen- 
baugh and Phyllis Coppock; 
Great Granddaughter, Em- 
malynne Rianne Denney. 

Becky is survived by her 
husband, Bernard L. Sum- 
mers of Fort Worth; Sons 
and Daughters-In-Law, 
Mark A. Summers MD of 
San Antonio (Patty), Jeffrey 
D. Summers of Fort Worth 
(Donna) and Gregory P. 
Summers of Tipton Indiana 
(Kim). Seventeen Grand- 
children and nineteen great 
grandchildren. 

Memorial Service: 11:30 
am Thursday, March 11, 
2021 at The Abbey Church, 
10400 Jacksboro Highway, 
Fort Worth, TX 76135. 


Velia Louise Francis 


Velia Louise Francis, 73, 
passed away March 6, 2021. 
Velia will be remembered 
by father, Smith Helton; 
sons, Jeffrey Francis and 
Stephen (Melissa) Francis; 
daughter, Kelly (Phil) Kiser; 
brother, Smith Ray (Tere- 
sa) Helton; grandchildren, 
Brieanne (Nate) Anderson, 
Madison (Paul) Robison, 
Mason Sell, Leslie Deros- 
sett, Kelsey (Kaleb) Clem- 


Braxton Anderson, Jaxon 
Anderson, Emery Robison, 
Max Robison, Landon Cle- 
ments, Wyatt Clements, Isa- 
iah Bruner. 

Calling Tuesday, March 
9th, 2021 from 4p.m. to 
7 p.m. at McKee Mortuary, 
1401 State Road 114 West, 
North Manchester. Services 
will be held March 10th, 
2021 at 10am. Arrange- 
ments are entrusted to McK- 
ee Mortuary. 


Tracy Estep 


ents; great-grandchildren, 
Feb. 25, 1962 - 
Tracy Estep, 59, North 


Manchester, died March 5, 
2021 at Parkview Regional 
Medical Center, Fort Wayne. 
She was born in Warsaw on 
Feb. 25, 1962. 

Tracy is survived by her 
mother, Elizabeth Estep; 
daughters, Sarah Estep, and 
Jennifer (Fredrick) Burnett; 
brother, Roy (Marsha) Es- 
tep; sisters Peggy Newcom- 
er, Susan (Ron) Bashore, 
Donna Krider; and TyAnn 


March 5, 2021 


Estep. 

Visitation Wednesday, 
March 10, 2021 from 4 to 
7 p.m. at McKee Mortuary, 
1401 State Road 114 West, 
North Manchester. Funer- 
al services will be held 
Thursday, March 11, 2021 
at 6p.m. with calling be- 
ginning at 5 p.m. at McKee 
Mortuary. 

Final arrangements are 
entrusted to McKee Mor- 
tuary. 


Paul ‘Ray’ Webb 


Services for Paul “Ray” 
Webb are 10 am, Saturday, at 
Grandstaff-Hentgen Funeral 
Service, Wabash. Burial will 


be in Memorial Lawns Cem- 
etery, Wabash. Visitation 4 
pm — 7 pm Friday at the fu- 
neral home. 


U.S. airlines adding 
jobs, extending rebound 
from October low 


By DAVID KOENIG 
AP Airlines Writer 


U.S. airlines are adding 
jobs as industry employment 
extends a rebound from a 
low in October, when tens 
of thousands of airline work- 
ers were briefly laid off after 
federal payroll aid expired. 

Cargo airlines have added 
jobs while passenger airlines 
have shed workers, mostly 
through incentives for work- 
ers to quit or take early retire- 
ment. 

The ‘Transportation De- 
partment said Tuesday that 
713,949 people held full- 
time or part-time jobs at air- 
lines in mid-January, up from 
694,638 in December and the 
low of 673,278 in October. 

However, the industry’s 
January employment was 
still down 5 percent from 
January 2020, before the 
United States felt the brunt 
of the coronavirus pandem- 
ic, which has devastated air 
travel. 

Delta Air Lines has made 
the sharpest reduction in its 
work force, cutting nearly 
28,000 jobs, or 30.9 percent 


of its workers, since January 
2020, according to figures re- 
ported to the Transportation 
Department. 

United Airlines cut more 
than 15,000 jobs, or 16.7 
percent, in the 12 months. 
American Airlines eliminat- 
ed 8,700 jobs, or 8 percent of 
its workers, and Southwest 
shed more than 4,600 jobs, 
or 7.5 percent. 

Hawaiian, Republic and 
JetBlue all reduced their 
workforces by more than 10 
percent. 

Airlines were barred from 
laying off workers for six 
months last year as a condi- 
tion of up to $25 billion in 
federal payroll assistance. 
United, American and oth- 
ers furloughed thousands of 
workers when the aid lapsed 
in October, but put them back 
on the payroll after Congress 
retroactively approved an- 
other $25 billion in aid in 
December. 

Legislation pending in 
Congress would give airlines 
another $14 billion to cov- 
er about 60 percent of their 
payroll costs and bar layoffs 
through September. 
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Pope’s visit to Iraq provides a needed reminder 


AS Pope Francis landed 
in Baghdad after the 
short flight from Rome, I 
was reviewing his words 
from an evening prayer 
service he held last March. 
That night, you could hear 
Italian ambulance sirens 
go by — this was no escape 
from the pandemic reality 
we were all facing. 

At the time, he said: 
“The tempest lays bare 
all our prepackaged ideas 
and forgetfulness of what 

nourishes our people’s 
souls; all those attempts 
that anesthetize us with 
ways of thinking and act- 
ing that supposedly ‘save’ 
us, but instead prove 
incapable of putting us in 
touch with our roots and 
keeping alive the memory 
of those who have gone 
before us. We deprive 
ourselves of the antibod- 
ies we need to confront 
adversity.” 

He said a lot more and 
it’s worth rereading or 
rewatching. Obviously, 
particularly for Catholics, 


but I sus- 
Kathryn pect there’s 
Lopez something 


there for ev- 
eryone. Cer- 
tainly, it’s 
something to 
think about 
as we hit 
this one-year 
mark since 
shutdowns began. 

The pope’s current trip 
to Iraq is the first trip he’s 
made since COVID-19 ar- 
rived, and the importance 
of the visit is not lost 
on the Christians in that 
troubled region. As far as 
they are concerned, all the 
interfaith dialogue aspects 
of the trip are secondary, 
important though they 
might be for the peace of 
the world and for their 
lives. The chief message 
of the pope’s trip is that 
Christians in the Middle 
East are not forgotten — 
something that doesn’t al- 
ways seem true, especially 
in the United States. I 
frequently find that Amer- 


icans don’t even realize 
that there are Christians in 
Iraq anymore. 

And yet, what do the 
Christians of Iraq want? 
The night before the 
pope’s arrival, the Nation- 
al Review Institute hosted 
a Zoom briefing live 
from Erbil with Stephen 
Rasche, an American who 
serves as the vice chancel- 
lor of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Erbil and director 
of the Institute for Ancient 
and Threatened 
Christianity there. He 
said of Iraqi Christians: 
First of all, they want to 
be able to remain where 
they are. But they “don’t 
just want to be treated 
well. They want to be able 
to serve.” 

“They want homes,” he 
said. “They want jobs. 
They want laws to protect 
them. They want to the 
ability to celebrate and 
live their lives freely and 
openly. And they hope that 
this visit from the Holy 
Father is a starting point 


for that.” 

Pope Francis has been 
talking about persecuted 
Christians since the be- 
ginning of his pontificate. 
He’s repeatedly said that 
there are more now than 
in the days of the early 
Church, when they were 
sent to the lions. His trip 
to Iraq is for the Chris- 
tians — as their population 
there dwindles and their 
ability to continue 
to be a presence in their 
ancestral home is uncer- 
tain. 

It’s also a reproof of our 
self-centeredness. Yes, so 
many here have suffered 
this year in real ways. But 
as things open up again, 
what’s most important 
to us? Throughout the 
pandemic, we seemed to 
concede that religion was 
not essential. But religion 
is all the Christians of Iraq 
have. The people Rasche 
serves in Erbil are there 
because they had to flee 
their homes in other parts 
of the country. I once 


heard a woman there de- 
clare that she was grateful 
for the terrorist group 
ISIS, which seeks to drive 
Christians from the Mid- 
dle East through murder 
and violence — thank God 
for ISIS, she said. Because 
before ISIS, she didn’t 
know that Christ was most 
important to her. 

Amazing. Can this papal 
trip provide perspective 
for us? To remind us to 
serve, not be served; to 
love, not descend deeper 
into hate; to be unafraid; 
and to truly value the gifts 
of freedom we have in the 
United States still? And 
to remember what is most 
essential. 

Kathryn Jean Lopez is senior 
fellow at the National Review 
Institute, editor-at-large of 
National Review magazine and 
author of the new book “A Year 
With the Mystics: Visionary 
Wisdom for Daily Living.” She 
is also chair of Cardinal Dolan’s 
pro-life commission in New 
York. She can be contacted at 
klopez@nationalreview.com. 


Royal family says Harry, 


By DANICA KIRKA 
Associated Press 


LONDON — Bucking- 
ham Palace said Tues- 
day that allegations of 
racism made earlier this 
week by Prince Harry and 
Meghan were “concerning” 
and would be addressed 
privately by the royal fam- 
ily. 

The comments, made in 
a statement issued on be- 
half Queen Elizabeth II, 
are the first from the pal- 
ace since the two-hour 
television interview with 
Meghan and Harry rocked 
the royal family. Meghan, 
who is biracial, said the 
palace had failed to help 
her when she had suicidal 
thoughts and that an un- 
identified member of the 
royal family had raised 
“concerns” about the color 
of her baby’s skin when she 
was pregnant with her son, 
Archie. 

“The whole family is sad- 
dened to learn the full ex- 
tent of how challenging the 
last few years have been 
for Harry and Meghan,” 
the palace said. “The issues 
raised, particularly that of 
race, are concerning. While 
some recollections may 
vary, they are taken very 
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chance to make your voice 
heard and have your ques- 
tions answered is fast ap- 
proaching. Each session 
will be held from 5:30 to 
6:30 p.m. on various select- 
ed days in the auditorium 
at Wabash Middle School 
(WMS), 150 Colerain St. 
Dates for the work sessions 
include Wednesday, March 
10 for staff at Wabash High 
School (WHS); and Thurs- 
day, March 11 for members 
of the community. 


Second Harvest 
to hold tailgate 
food distributions 


Second Harvest Food 
Bank of East Central In- 
diana has planned tail- 
gate food distributions for 
1 p.m. Wednesday, March 
10 at Manchester Church 
of the Brethren, 1306 Beck- 
ley St., North Manchester; 
and lla.m. Wednesday, 
March 24 at Bachelor Creek 
Church of Christ, 2147 In- 
diana 15. For more informa- 
tion, visit www.curehunger. 
org, classy.org/campaign/ 
hunger-action-month/c29 
9182 or https://www.give 
pulse.com/group/203410. 


Manchester 
University Virtual 
Career Fair set 
for Wednesday 


The virtual career fair 
is 1 to 3 p.m. Wednesday, 
March 10 on Handshake, 
an online platform that 
helps students connect with 
potential employers. This 
fair is for undergraduate 
students from the North 
Manchester campus. Regis- 
ter by visiting https://link. 
manchester.edu/career 


seriously and will be ad- 
dressed by the family pri- 
vately.” 

The interview, conduct- 
ed by Oprah Winfrey and 
which aired Sunday night 
in the U.S. and a day lat- 
er in Britain, has divided 
people around the world. 
While many say the allega- 
tions demonstrate the need 
for change inside a palace 
that hasn’t kept pace with 
the #MeToo and Black 
Lives Matter movements, 
others have criticized 
Harry and Meghan for 
dropping their bombshell 
while Harry’s 99-year-old 
grandfather, Prince Phil- 
ip, remains hospitalized in 
London after a heart proce- 
dure. 

Anna Whitelock, a pro- 
fessor of history and di- 
rector of the Centre for the 
Study of Modern Monar- 
chy at Royal Holloway, 
University of London, said 
the palace’s brief message 
was an effort to quiet the 
controversy. 

“It’s not very long, but 
it’s very precise and it has 
a clear intent — and that is 
to close this down as a fam- 
ily matter; to make clear 
that this is clearly a family 
in crisis, that there’s fami- 
ly issues to sort out, but to 


fair or email Career 
Development @ manchester. 
edu. 


Salute to Ag 
Dinner planned 


for March 10 


The 2021 Salute to Ag 
Dinner will take place 
at 6:30 p.m. Wednesday, 
March 10 at the Heartland 
REMC building, 350 Wed- 
cor Ave. Tickets are $20 
each and sponsorship oppor- 
tunities are available rang- 
ing from $100 to $2,500. 
For more information, visit 
growwabashcounty.com/ 
ag2021 or email marketing 
@ growwabashcounty.com 
or call 260-563-5258. 


Southwood, Metro 
North Kindergarten 
Round-Ups 
announced 


Children who will be at 
least five years of age on 
or before Aug. 1 are eligi- 
ble to participate in kinder- 
garten for the 2021-2022 
school year. Southwood 
Elementary will host their 
Round-Up on  Wednes- 
day, March 10, and Metro 
North Elementary will hold 
theirs on Thursday, March 
11. To register, visit www. 
msdwe.k12.in.us. For more 
information about South- 
wood Elementary School, 
email Principal Phil Boone 
at boonepr@msdwe.k12. 
in.us. For more informa- 
tion about Metro North 
Elementary School, email 
Principal Janette Moore at 
moorej @msdwe.k12.in.us. 


Visit Wabash County 
plans annual St. 


Trolley’s Day Tour 


Visit Wabash County 
has announced tickets are 
on sale for the annual St. 


Meghan racism charges ‘concerning’ 


separate this very clearly 
from any criticism or dis- 
cussion about the institu- 
tion of monarchy itself,” she 
told The Associated Press. 
“And I think time will tell 
whether that’s a distinction 
that the public will accept.” 

While the palace often 
tries to stay above contro- 
versy by remaining silent 
and riding out the storm, 
the Duke and Duchess of 
Sussex’s charges proved so 
damaging that the family 
was forced to respond. 

The response was like- 
ly delayed by the queen’s 
struggle to balance her 
sometimes-conflicting 
roles as monarch and 
grandmother, said Angela 
Levin, author of “Harry, a 
Biography of a Prince,” be- 
fore the statement was re- 
leased. During past crises, 
the 94-year-old monarch 
has usually come down on 
the side of the 1,000-year- 
old institution she has led 
since 1952. 

“The queen has a motto: 
Never complain, never ex- 
plain,’ Levin told the AP. 
“And she’s stuck with this 
for decades. But I think in 
this climate and 2021, ev- 
erything goes everywhere. 
There’s so much social me- 
dia that in this instance, she 


Trolley’s Day Tour set for 
Saturday, March 13. The 
St. Trolley’s Day Tour is 
$30 per person, due at reg- 
istration, and is all-inclu- 
sive for those 21 and old- 
er. To register, visit www. 
VisitWabashCounty.com/ 
trolley-tours, visit 221 S. 
Miami St. or call 260-563- 
7171. 


INDOT, city meeting 
seeks public input 
on proposed East 


Street bridge 
Indiana Department of 
Transportation (INDOT) 


along with the city will be 
hosting two events to in- 
form residents and solicit 
feedback about a proposed 
Local Trax Railroad Grade 
Separation project to build 
a pedestrian and vehicle 
bridge over the railroad 
tracks on East Street. An 
in-person public open house 
hosted from 6 to 7 p.m. 
Tuesday, March 16, at the 
Eagles Theater’s in the 
fourth-floor ballroom, 106 
W. Market St. For more in- 
formation, visit www.city 
ofwabash.com/traxproject. 


Wabash County 
Animal Shelter 
partnership to pair 
emerging readers 
with dogs, cats 


The local Literacy for 
Companionship program 
will be held on the third 
Thursday of each month, 
starting March 18 at the 
Wabash County Animal 
Shelter, 810 Manchester 
Ave. The time will be split 
into 30-minute shifts from 
4 to 6 p.m., with four chil- 
dren scheduled per session. 
There is no cost for the 
program and the parents or 
guardians will be with the 


really can’t not say any- 
thing.” 

Harry and Meghan mar- 
ried in May 2018 in a 
ceremony at Windsor 
Castle that ended with a 
ride around the town in 
a horse-drawn carriage. 
In the early days of their 
marriage, the couple were 
seen as the fresh young 
face of the monarchy for an 
increasingly multicultural 
nation. 

But the story quickly 
turned sour. The couple 
stepped away from royal 
duties last year and moved 
to California, saying they 
wanted to escape racist 
coverage and unwanted in- 
trusions on their privacy by 
the British media. 

During the interview, 
Meghan described feeling 
so isolated and miserable 
inside the royal family that 
she had suicidal thoughts, 
yet when she asked for 
mental health assistance 
from the palace’s human 
resources staff, she was 
told they couldn’t help be- 
cause she wasn’t a paid em- 
ployee. She also said Harry 
told her there were “con- 
cerns and conversations” 
about how dark Archie’s 
skin would be. 

Winfrey later said Har- 


children at all times. For 
more information, call 260- 
563-3511. 


WACT plans 
spring comedy 


Performances of “Play 
On!” by Rick Abbot and 
directed by Brett Robin- 
son have been scheduled 
for the weekend of Friday, 
April 30 through Sunday, 
May 2 at Southwood Jr.-Sr. 
High School, 564 Indiana 
124. For more information, 
email  brett.a.robinson! @ 
outlook.com. 


Grow Wabash 
County hosting 
Process 
Communication 
workshop 


Registration is now open 
for Grow Wabash County’s 
Process | Communication 
Model (PCM) workshop 
scheduled for Monday, 
May 3 through Wednes- 
day, May 5, at the Grow 
Wabash County office. Tu- 
ition for the workshop will 
be $600. The tuition fee 
will cover the participant’s 
course fees, an in-depth 
personalized PCM pro- 
file, and snacks and meals 
throughout the workshop. 
Those interested or repre- 
sentatives for their compa- 
nies can do so at www.grow 
wabashcounty.com/pcm 
workshop or by contacting 
Grow Wabash County by 
email info@growwabash 
county.com or by phone at 
260-563-5258. 


COVID-19 testing 
continues at 
Parkview Wabash 


OptumServe will admin- 
ister free COVID-19 testing 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Tues- 
days through Saturdays at 


ry told her off camera that 
the family member wasn’t 
Queen Elizabeth H or 
Prince Philip, sparking a 
flurry of speculation about 
who it could be. 

Harry also revealed that 
the stresses the couple en- 
dured had ruptured rela- 
tions with his father, Prince 
Charles, heir to the British 
throne, and his brother, 
Prince William, illuminat- 
ing the depth of the family 
divisions that led the cou- 
ple to step away from royal 
duties and move to Califor- 
nia last year. 

But the most explosive 
issue was race. The royal 
family has tried to address 
that head on, although the 
rest of the discussion is 
likely to take place in pri- 
vate, Whitelock said. 

“I’m sure there will be a 
lot of soul searching with- 
in the royal family, but 
this is going to be very 
much behind closed doors 
and we’re not going to see 
dramatic statements, dra- 
matic changes,” she said. 
“This is going to be about 
a family who are going 
to have to look at them- 
selves and reflect on what’s 
happened and what needs 
to happen and what needs 
to change.” 


Parkview Wabash Hospital 
“on an on-going basis.” 
Testing will take place at 
8 John Kissinger Drive in 
the first-floor conference 
room of the Medical Office 
Building (MOB) adjoining 
Parkview Wabash Hospital. 
Testing site patrons should 
not use the MOB entrance 
or enter through the hos- 
pital, but instead, enter 
and exit through the des- 
ignated entrance between 
the two buildings. Signage 
will mark the appropriate 
entrance, which is within a 
few steps of the conference 
room and testing site. 


DivorceCare 
meets Tuesdays 


DivorceCare, a 13-week 
DVD series sponsored by 
Wabash Friends Counsel- 
ing Center, features some 
of the nation’s foremost 
Christian experts on top- 
ics concerning divorce 
and recovery, according to 
group leader Janet Quil- 
len. The support group 
meets at 6:30 p.m. every 
Tuesday in the Confer- 
ence Room in the Wabash 
Friends Counseling Center, 
3563 South State Road 13. 
Wearing a mask is required 
when entering. Quillen and 
members of the group meet 
for dinner at 5:30 p.m. at 
Subway, 1812 S. Wabash 
St., on State Road 15. For 
more information, call 260- 
563-8453, 877-350-1658, 
email office @ wabash 
friends.org, call 260-571- 
5235 or visit www.divorce 
care.org. 

Editor’s note: If you have 
an upcoming event to sub- 
mit, please send it by email to 
news @wabashplaindealer.com 
no later than five days before the 
event itself. Please use complete 
sentences, Associated Press 
style and Microsoft Word or PDF 
file formats. 
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Man gets 
16 years 
after 
student 
eats tainted 
candy 


TERRE HAUTE (AP) — 
A western Indiana man has 
received a 16-year sentence 
in acase where a student at a 
local school became ill after 
eating drug-laced candy. 

A Vigo County judge or- 
dered Levi Dowden, 22, of 
Terre Haute on Monday to 
serve 10 years of his sen- 
tence in prison followed by 
one year of work release and 
five years on formal proba- 
tion. 

Dowden pleaded guilty 
last fall to felony charges of 
aiding in dealing metham- 
phetamine, aiding in dealing 
cocaine, aiding in dealing a 
look-a-like substance and 
dealing in marijuana, the 
Tribune-Star reported. 

He was originally charged 
with 18 criminal counts in- 
volving drugs and firearms 
following an investigation 
that began in February 2019 
when a Vigo County schools 
student became ill after eat- 
ing a gummy candy that had 
reportedly been laced with 
Xanax. 

That student was released 
from the hospital after treat- 
ment, police said at the time. 


CLEANUP 


From page A1 


cleanup from Monday, May 
3 through Friday, May 7. 

“Our personnel will fol- 
low the Republic Services 
pick-up schedule for neigh- 
borhoods to the best of their 
ability, so ensure that you 
have your items curbside on 
your trash pickup day.” said 
Long. 

Long said piles for pickup 
should be no larger than 4 
feet by 8 feet for collection 
by the Street Department 
personnel. 

“We thank you in advance 
for adhering to this request,” 
said Long. 

During Monday’s Wabash 
County Solid Waste District 
Board meeting, director Jen 
Rankin confirmed the dates 
and added that another will 
be scheduled for North 
Manchester the following 
week. 

Rankin said Wabash’s 
Tox-Away Day would be 
set from 8a.m. to | p.m. 
Saturday, May 8, and that 
North Manchester’s would 
be set from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Saturday, May 15. Rankin 
said the gates would close 
“promptly” at 1p.m. on 
both days. 

“T also allow the city street 
department to use a cor- 
ner of our lot for their city 
cleanup dumpsters,” said 
Rankin. “I know that they 
will have a dumpster here 
on Saturday, May 8.” 

On Tuesday, Rankin said 
they hold up to four clean- 
ups each year, all of which 
are open to all county resi- 
dents. 

Rankin said a pair of sim- 
ilar fall cleanup days would 
be held as funds were avail- 
able. 

Rankin said they do not 
accept furniture, mattresses, 
construction debris or trash 
of any kind at these events. 

Rankin said they only ac- 
cept household hazardous 
waste (HHW). For example, 
during the fall 2019 cleanup 
day, about 400 cars in about 
3.5 to 4 hours and took in 
61,754 pounds of HHW. 

“More specifically, we 
accept paints and chemi- 
cals including automotive 
fluids, tires, appliances, all 
electronic devices including 
TVs, any type of batteries 
and mercury devices such 
as fluorescent bulbs,” said 
Rankin. “If you have trash, 
mattresses, furniture, con- 
struction debris or anything 
not listed above, it will need 
to go to the local landfill or 
placed in the city dumpster 
on their cleanup days. For 
residents who live outside 
of city limits and have these 
items to dispose of, they 
will need to be taken to the 
local landfill.” 

Rob Burgess, Wabash Plain 
Dealer editor, may be reached by 
email at rourgess@wabashplain 
dealer.com. 
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Happy campers: More 
overnight camps to 
reopen this summer 


By DAVID SHARP 
Associated Press 


PORTLAND, Maine 
There are going to be more 
happy campers this summer 
as more camps choose to 
reopen despite the pandem- 
ic, providing millions more 
kids an opportunity to gath- 
er around a campfire. 

Most camp directors sat 
out last summer as the virus 
raged across the country, 
either because of state re- 
strictions that barred them 
from opening or because 
of concerns about keeping 
kids healthy. But with cases 
declining and more people 
vaccinated each day, many 
are feeling more confident 
about reopening this sea- 
son. 

Parents are currently 
scrambling to get their kids 
signed up before slots are 
filled in many states like 
Maine, where at least 100 
overnight camps will be 
open. But some states have 
yet to release their operat- 
ing guidelines. 

In New York, Andrew and 
Alyssa Klein held their son 
and daughter out of camp 
last year. But this summer 
they’re letting them go to a 
camp in Maine. 

“We have to figure out a 
way to live our lives safely,” 
said Andrew Klein. “We 
can’t live in a cocoon. We 
did that for a year. I’m ready 
to emerge and I’m ready for 
my family to emerge, as 
safely as we can.” 

Several states like New 
York, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey that banned 
overnight camps last sum- 
mer have changed their 
tune. Across the country, at 
least 45 states are allowing 
overnight camps to open, 
compared to 39 states last 
summer, according to the 
American Camp Associa- 
tion. 

“Camps are really gear- 
ing up to operate as fully 
as possible. They know 
that campers and staff need 
this experience,” said Tom 
Rosenberg, from the ACA. 

Most of the overnight 
camps that did remain 
open last summer mostly 
operated successfully, cre- 
ating their own “bubbles” 
and emphasizing safety by 
grouping kids in cohorts, 
mandating masks and social 
distancing indoors, and im- 
posing lots of hand wash- 
ing. Many required kids to 
quarantine or to be tested 
before arrival. 

But there were a few no- 
table outbreaks. More than 
250 people were infected 
at a camp in Georgia, and 
more than 80 people were 
infected at a camp in Mis- 
souri, for example. 

Parents who have seen 
their kids isolated from 
friends and spending too 
much time indoors are ea- 


ger to give their kids some 
sense of normalcy. 

“Given all that kids have 
gone through, it’s an amaz- 
ing opportunity for them 
that gives them a glimpse of 
normal life in a world that’s 
far from normal,” said Elis- 
abeth Mischel, of Short 
Hills, New Jersey, who’s 
sending her two boys, 11 
and 13, to camp in Maine. 

The situation is much im- 
proved from last summer, 
which was a devastating fi- 
nancial loss for the camping 
industry with more than 80 
percent of overnight camps 
closed for the season. Over- 
night camps were estimated 
to lose $16 billion in rev- 
enue with more than $4.4 
billion in lost wages and 
more than 900,000 lost 
jobs, Rosenberg said. 

Most of the roughly 9,000 
overnight camps weathered 
the storm thanks to feder- 
al aid including Paycheck 
Protection Program loans. 
But there are about 60 few- 
er camps than before the 
pandemic, the ACA said. 

Despite all the worries last 
year, many parents served 
as pioneers in electing to 
continue the camp tradition. 

In Texas, Megan Con- 
sidine and her husband 
loaded up their son and 
daughter in an RV for the 
long trip to Maine. Her 
kids were out of shape af- 
ter spending too much time 
indoors, and in front of 
screens. 

“We thought that having 
our kids at summer camp 
in Maine was far safer than 
being at home. It was saf- 
er physically and mentally. 
They needed to get outside 
and to get exercise,’ she 
said. 

Jen Block, from Weston, 
Massachusetts, said it was a 
no-brainer in hindsight but 
that there was a great deal 
of trepidation last summer. 

“I can’t begin to tell you 
how good it was for my 
son’s mental and physical 
health, and his childhood,” 
she said. This summer, 
she’ ll be sending two of her 
three sons to camp. 

This summer, COVID-19 
tests are more readily avail- 
able, a bonus for camp di- 
rectors, even as concerns 
grow about emerging 
strains of the virus. Vacci- 
nations, for now, are limited 
to adults, not kids. 

At Camp Winnebago in 
Maine, owner Andy Lil- 
ienthal said camp directors 
know how to keep kids safe 
— there were no infections at 
his camp last summer — and 
they'll make adjustments 
needed to carry on. 

His biggest concern at this 
point is that there’s so much 
demand amid worries about 
the emotional toll the pan- 
demic is taking on kids. “It 
makes me sad to turn peo- 
ple away,” he said. 


By DAVID LAUTER 
Los Angeles Times (TNS) 


WASHINGTON Republi- 
cans call the massive COVID 
relief package making its 
way through Congress a “lib- 
eral wish list.” Increasingly, 
Democratic lawmakers and 
the Biden administration 
have decided to own that. 

One measure of the bill’s 
sweep is a host of provi- 
sions Democrats have long 
sought — on topics including 
health insurance premiums, 
child care and pensions — 
that would amount to major 
pieces of legislation on their 
own. As part of the nearly 
$1.9-trillion package, howev- 
er, they’ve gotten little pub- 
lic attention, overshadowed 
by debate over who would 


checks and whether the bill 
would increase the minimum 
wage. 

For weeks as the bill moved 
through Congress, offi- 
cials emphasized President 
Biden’s openness to biparti- 
san negotiations. Now, with 
the congressional journey al- 
most finished — the House is 
expected to vote on final pas- 
sage as early as Wednesday 
— the White House tone has 
shifted. Officials are more 
willing to crow about Demo- 
cratic goals achieved. 

The relief package is “one 
of the most consequential 
and most progressive pieces 
of legislation in American 
history,’ White House Press 
Secretary Jen Psaki said 
Monday. 

Republicans hope the size 
and sprawling nature of the 
measure will, over time, boo- 
merang on Democrats. The 
GOP has been nearly unani- 
mous in criticizing it. 

Sen. Mitt Romney 
(R-Utah), for example, has 
broken with his party on 
some issues — one of a hand- 
ful of Republican senators 
to do so. But on the COVID 
bill, he has stuck to the par- 
ty line, calling the measure 
“massively excessive.” 

House Republican Leader 
Kevin McCarthy, of Cali- 
fornia, denounced the bill in 
a floor speech as “the single 
most expensive spending bill 
ever.” 

“Almost every one of this 
bill’s 592 pages includes a 
liberal pipedream that pre- 
dates the pandemic,” McCa- 
rthy said. 

Democrats, however, see 
little downside in deliver- 
ing on long-promised goals. 
The bill aims squarely at the 
middle- and lower-income 
Americans Biden promised 
in his campaign that he would 
help, they note. And although 
many of the goals predate the 
pandemic, the emergency 
has made the problems more 
pressing, they argue. 


the less-debated provisions 
in the bill are consequential 
bolsters their case, Demo- 
crats say. 

“When lesser-talked-about 


Democratic 


receive $1,400 direct-relief 


The fact that even many of 
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provisions still have the pow- 
er to make major, material 
differences in the lives of 
those who are struggling at 
the hands of this pandemic or 
those who have started from 
steps behind, that’s when you 
know you are on the right 
path,” Rep. Richard E. Neal 
(D-Mass.), chair of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, 
said in a statement. 

The bill provides a sharp 
contrast to the main eco- 
nomic bill passed during the 
Trump years — the 2017 tax 
cut. 

Both measures had similar 
price tags. But the Repub- 
lican bill showered nearly 
half its benefits on house- 
holds in the top 5 percent 
of incomes — those making 
about $308,000 or more in 
2017. Backers said that ap- 
proach would spur economic 
growth. The economy had 
a growth spurt in 2018, but 
by 2019, growth returned to 
roughly the same level as be- 
fore the tax bill passed. 

The Democratic bill, by 
contrast, would send about 
70 percent of its benefits to 
those earning $91,000 or less 
— the bottom three-fifths of 
the nation’s income distribu- 
tion, according to a new anal- 
ysis by the Tax Policy Center, 
a nonpartisan Washington 
think tank. Benefits for fam- 
ilies make up about half the 
cost of the legislation. 

For those in the lowest fifth 
— with earnings of less than 
$25,000 — the legislation 
would increase take-home 
income by 20 percent, the 
analysis shows. 

The direct-relief checks 
provide a big part of that flow 
of money. 

Another major source is the 
bill’s expansion of federal aid 
to families with children, a 
measure that would cut child 
poverty nearly in half. Back- 
ers in Congress have dogged- 
ly pursued that goal for near- 
ly two decades. 

The measure, which would 
last for one year, would cost 
roughly $110 billion, ac- 
cording to the Congressional 
Budget Office. Biden said 
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last week that he favored 
Democratic efforts to make 
the changes permanent, 
which they’re expected to 
push later this year. 

Another provision would 
expand the number of mid- 
dle-class Americans who 
can get help with the cost of 
health insurance under the 
Affordable Care Act — the 
first expansion of the 2010 
healthcare law after years 
of Republican-led repeal ef- 
forts. 

The expansion “checks a 
big item off the Democrats’ 
agenda for reinvigorating the 
Affordable Care Act,’ said 
Larry Levitt, vice president 
for health policy at the Kai- 
ser Family Foundation. “It’s 
not the sum total of President 
Biden’s healthcare agenda, 
but it’s a significant down 
payment.” 

Currently, the law provides 
help to people to pay for pre- 
miums when they purchase 
insurance on the Obamacare 
marketplaces. But in order to 
hold down the cost of the law, 
it was written so that those 
subsidies went only to con- 
sumers with incomes of up 
to four times the federal pov- 
erty level, or about $51,000. 
Those earning more than that 
have to pay the full cost of 
their premiums, except in a 
few states, including Califor- 
nia, that partially offset those 
costs. 

The new law would end 
that sharp cutoff. Consumers 
could get help if premiums 
cost more than 8.5 percent of 
their incomes. According to a 
Kaiser Foundation analysis, 
most of the benefit would 
go to consumers with in- 
comes between $51,000 and 
$100,000, especially people 
in their 50s and 60s, who 
tend to have higher insurance 
costs. 

For many, the savings could 
amount to hundreds of dol- 
lars a month. 

The provision, which 
would cover the next two 
years, would cost about $34 
billion, the budget office es- 
timates. As with the child tax 
credit, the administration and 


COVID-19 bill checks off long list of 
goals; too many, Republicans say 


Drew Angerer / Getty Images / TNS 
U.S. President Joe Biden walks toward reporters on his way to Marine One on the South Lawn of 
the White House on Tuesday, February 16, 2021 in Washington, D.C. 


congressional Democrats 
probably will try to make it 
permanent. 

Still another part of the law 
would pump $24 billion into 
a fund to stabilize the child- 
care industry, which lost 
some 200,000 jobs during 
the course of the last year, 
according to a recent re- 
port from researchers at UC 
Berkeley. 

“This is a sector that strug- 
gled” even before COVID, 
said Lea Austin of Berkeley’s 
Center for the Study of Child 
Care Employment, “but it’s 
been devastated by the pan- 
demic.” 

Child-care centers have 
struggled with higher costs 
for cleaning supplies and 
protective gear, she said, 
even as the pandemic has 
caused many parents to lose 
their jobs and be unable to 
pay for care. In California, 
one in five child-care provid- 
ers reported in July that they 
had missed at least one mort- 
gage payment, Austin said. 

Biden’s bill would provide 
$24 billion to keep child-care 
facilities afloat, including 
money to help pay work- 
ers who, nationwide, earn 
an average of less than $12 
per hour. The bill would 
also expand the existing tax 
credit that families can use 
to offset the cost of care for 
a child or dependent, raising 
the amount of the credit and 
making it available to more 
people. 

“It’s going to plug a hole 
that’s really been gushing 
over the last year,’ Austin 
said. 

The legislation would also 
break a decade-long logjam 
in Congress over the fate 
of pension plans that cover 
more than 1 million union 
workers, retirees and their 
surviving spouses, includ- 
ing hundreds of thousands 
of drivers represented by the 
Teamsters, but also miners, 
grocery workers, hotel em- 
ployees and musicians cov- 
ered by pension plans that 
were battered by the Great 
Recession and changes in 
their industries. 


When to expect payments, other benefits from relief package 


By SARAH SKIDMORE SELL 
AP Personal Finance Writer 


As the latest federal 
pandemic relief package 
makes its way to President 
Joe Biden’s desk, Amer- 
icans may be wondering 
when the benefits will 
reach them. 

The $1.9 trillion known 
as the “American Rescue 
Plan” is massive, both in 
size and scope. It includes 
direct payments to most 
Americans, aid to small 
businesses, financial help 
for schools and much more 
to help the country recover 
from the financial ravages 
of the pandemic. 

The house is expected to 
give its final approval early 
this week and then it heads 
to Biden for his signature. 
The timing of its passage is 
crucial — most notably be- 
cause some pandemic un- 
employment benefits will 
be coming to an end on 
Sunday. 

Millions of taxpayers 
could begin see direct ben- 
efits almost immediate- 
ly, some later this month 
and others taking several 
months to accomplish. 

Here’s you need to know 
about the main planks of 
the spending plan: 


Relief checks 


The legislation provides 
a direct payment of $1,400 
for a single taxpayer, or 
$2,800 for a married cou- 
ple that files jointly, plus 
$1,400 per dependent. In- 
dividuals earning up to 
$75,000 would get the full 
amount, as would married 
couples with incomes up to 
$150,000. 

The size of the check 
would shrink for those 
making slightly more, with 
a hard cut-off at $80,000 for 
individuals and $160,000 
for married couples. 

Biden estimates that 85 
percent of Americans will 
be eligible for the payment. 
Some groups that were not 
eligible for prior payments 
— such as dependent col- 
lege students and disabled 
adults — are now eligible. 

Biden said the goal is 
to send out the payments 
starting this month. 

“That means the mort- 
gage can get paid. That 
means the child can stay in 
community college. That 
means maintaining the 
health insurance you have,” 
Biden said. “It’s going to 
make a big difference in so 
many of lives in this coun- 
try.” 


White House Press Sec- 
retary Jen Psaki said Tues- 
day that the administration 
is doing everything in its 
power to expedite pay- 
ments. As such, the Trea- 
sury is working to get more 
payments to taxpayers by 
direct deposit. The agency 
will be able to send direct 
deposit payments to those 
who have their information 
on file from 2019 or 2020 
tax filings or who provided 
it through other programs. 

Biden’s signature will 
not appear on the checks, 
a move his predecessor 
made that was criticized as 
a delay in getting payments 
out. 

A new poll by The Asso- 
ciated Press-NORC Center 
for Public Affairs Research 
shows that 30 percent of 
Americans say their cur- 
rent household income 
remains lower than it was 
when the pandemic began. 

The IRS and the Treasury 
Department began to issue 
the last round of payments 
by both direct deposit and 
check in only a matter of 
days after the outlays be- 
came law in late December. 


Unemployment 


Expanded unemployment 
benefits from the feder- 


al government would be 
extended through Sept. 6 
at $300 a week. That’s on 
top of payments from state 
unemployment insurance 
program. 

Despite a modest recov- 
ery, millions of Americans 
remain unemployed. The 
plan would also extend two 
key pandemic programs, 
which benefit about 11.8 
million Americans. 

These pandemic unem- 
ployment benefits were 
set to expire Sunday, so if 
there is a delay in the bill’s 
passage there could be a 
gap in benefits. But the 
National Employment Law 
Project anticipates if things 
are finalized this week, 
states and existing benefi- 
ciaries likely won’t see any 
interruption in payments. 

The first $10,200 of job- 
less benefits would be 
non-taxable for house- 
holds with incomes under 
$150,000 but only for ben- 
efits from 2020. The IRS 
will have to issue guide- 
lines on how to put this into 
practice. 

Additionally, the mea- 
sures provides a 100 per- 
cent subsidy of COBRA 
health insurance premiums 
to ensure that the laid-off 
workers can remain on their 


employer health plans at no 
cost from April 1 through 
the end of September. 


Tax breaks 


The package contains a 
number of valuable tax 
breaks. One of the most no- 
table is an increase in the 
tax credit that taxpayers 
can claim for dependent 
children. 

Under current law, most 
taxpayers can reduce their 
federal income tax bill by 
up to $2,000 per child. The 
bill would increase the tax 
break to $3,000 for ev- 
ery child age 6 to 17 and 
$3,600 for every child un- 
der the age of 6. 

Families would get the 
full credit regardless of 
how little they make in a 
year. 

The aim is to deliver the 
money, which is an ad- 
vance payment on the tax 
credit, in smaller monthly 
payments instead of one 
larger lump sum. 

The exact timing of when 
this money would arrive is 
still unclear. If the Treasury 
determines that a month- 
ly payment isn’t feasible, 
then the payments are to be 
made as frequently as pos- 
sible. 


Elaine Maag, principal 


research associate in the 
Urban-Brookings Tax Pol- 
icy Center, said monthly 
payments could begin as 
soon as July but if the gov- 
ernment opts for a quarter- 
ly payments it take until 
could fall. 

Add in the $1,400 checks 
and other items in the pro- 
posal, and the legislation 
would reduce the number 
of children living in pov- 
erty by more than half, 
according to the Center on 
Poverty and Social Policy 
at Columbia University. 

The bill also significantly 
expands the Earned Income 
Tax Credit for 2021 by 
making it available to peo- 
ple without children. The 
credit for low and moder- 
ate-income adults would 
be worth $543 to $1,502, 
depending on income and 
filing status. 

The benefit of the EITC 
would not be felt until tax- 
payers file their returns for 
the 2021 tax year, which 
would typically be in the 
beginning of 2022. 

The plan does not include 
student loan forgiveness, 
but it does allow for any 
income from the forgive- 
ness of student loans be 
tax-free from 2021 through 
2025. 
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Brother is 
alarmed by 
teen sister’s 
dangerous 

choices 


DEAR ABBY: A few weeks 
ago, my 14-year-old sister 
snuck out and had sex with 
a boy she met on Snapchat. 
I know this because my dis- 
traught mother decided to 
tell me. 

My sister lied to my par- 
ents repeatedly about it, 
but later, when they went 
through her 


phone, they Dear 
found ex- 
plicit images Abby 


that a girl her 
age should 
never have. 
Furthermore, 
after they 
confiscated 
her phone, 
she acquired 
a new one from a friend and 
continues to message boys 
through Snapchat. She con- 
tinues to lie to my parents 
when they ask her if she’s 
communicating with any- 
one. 

She has been hanging 
around a toxic group of girls 
at school, and she’s very im- 
pressionable. She isn’t a bad 
person, but all this lying has 
left me confused and upset. 
What can I do to help her? 
— Her Worried Brother In 
Georgia 

DEAR BROTHER: The age 
of consent in Georgia is 
16. Do your parents know 
the identity and age of the 
person your sister met on 
Snapchat? The inappropri- 
ate pictures your parents 
discovered on her phone 
could be considered child 
pornography, and there are 
laws against it. 

It’s very important that 
your sister understand how 
dangerous what she has 
been doing is. Because the 
peer group she has chosen 
to follow is undesirable, it 
would be better if your sister 
was removed from that in- 
fluence and home-schooled 
or transferred to a different 
school. Please suggest this 
to your parents. 

DEAR ABBY: My best 
friend, “Betsy,” died sud- 
denly a week ago. She was 
only 58, and I am devastat- 
ed. She was the most up- 
beat, positive person I have 
ever known. 

A year ago, a new neigh- 
bor, “Claudia?” moved 
across the street. I befriend- 
ed her and introduced Clau- 
dia to Betsy a couple of 
months ago. They met twice 
and texted each other a few 
times. I was pleased, think- 
ing we could have a girls’ 
night out once in a while. 

After Betsy died, I heard 
Claudia has been telling 
people her “best friend” had 
died. The day before, she 
told me she barely knew 
Betsy. Claudia also said that 
at least now she didn’t have 
to share me! 

I am appalled that this 
woman is trying to co-opt 
my grieving for my dearest 
friend and make it her own. 
How do I deal with this? 
— Sorrowful In Washington 

DEAR SORROWFUL: I am 
sorry for the loss of your 
best friend. People who 
knew you and Betsy know 
how close you were. Clau- 
dia may have said what she 
did in order to gain sympa- 
thy or attention. 

Your grief is your own. No 

one can steal it from you. 
Claudia may be insecure or 
jealous of the closeness you 
shared with Betsy. Now that 
you know what kind of per- 
son Claudia is, act accord- 
ingly. 
DEAR ABBY: Do you feel 
the words “cool” and “per- 
fect” are way overused and 
should be retired indefinite- 
ly? — Curious In California 

DEAR CURIOUS: No, but if 
you do, I’m perfectly cool 
with it. 

How about overused words 
like “huge,” “awesome” and 
“epic”? And is everything 
and everyone truly “AMAZ- 
ING”? See what you have 
started? Somebody hand me 
a thesaurus. 

Dear Abby is written by Abigail 
Van Buren, also known as Jeanne 
Phillips, and was founded by her 
mother, Pauline Phillips. Contact 
Dear Abby at www.DearAbby.com 
or P.O. Box 69440, Los Angeles, 
CA 90069. 
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| PREVIOUS SOLUTION | 


How to play: Complete 
the grid so that every 
row, column and 3x3 
box contains every 
digit from 1 to 9. 
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THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
By David L. Hoyt and Jeff Knurek 


IWAN INE} 


Unscramble these Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, 


to form four ordinary words. You are 


creative! 
It’s way to 
special for 

school. 


Look, Mommy! 
| made a dress 
that l'Il wear at 
school. Isn’t it 
great? Aren’tla 
great a ls 


THE TALKATIVE YOUNG 


FASHION DESIGNER MADE 
HER OWN CLOTHING, --- 


Now arrange the circled letters 
©2021 Tribune Content Agency, LLC to form the surprise answer, as 
All Rights Reserved. suggested by the above cartoon. 


KAT LA 
AZA ZAA AZAA AAA ZAARA 
(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: LEGAL TEETH SMOOTH CAMPUS 


Answer: To quickly sell last season’s fashions, the 
boutique had a — “CLOTHES-OUT” SALE 


Get the free JUST JUMBLE app * Follow us on Twitter @PlayJumble 


Saturday’s 


THE FAMILY CIRCUS By Bil Keane 


©2021 Bil Keane, inc. 
Dist. by King Features Synd. 
www.familycircus.com 


“Aunt Melinda’s little baby is 
turnin’ into a real person!” 


BEETLE BAILEY 


DON’T YOu 

WANT TO 
GET 

MARRIED? | 


BEING A 
RICH 
DIVORCEE 
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ACTUALLY, I'DLIKE | 
TO JUSTSKIPTO f 


WELL, YOU 
MADE HOME 


IMPROVEMENTS 


THIS PAST 
VEAR 


HI & LOIS 


(WHAT ARE 
Ayou DOING? 
R PAINTING A 


Gr 


\ uy 
M ae. 


Wizardofld.com 


DILBERT 


SCIENTISTS NOW SAY 
THE PANDEMIC WILL 
LAST SEVENTY—FIVE 


\ BUT I'M SO GLAV TO 
BE STAYING WITH YOU. 


TURNEV OUR HOUSE 
INTO AN AIRBNB. 


LE. 


A) beh 
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SO WE HAD TO RAISE 
YOUR TAXES 
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T APPRECIATE 
YOU SAYING THAT. 


IT'S TRUE! ANP 


I KNEW THAT was 


HEY, KEEP UP THE 
GREAT WORK! 


SHE MOVES AROUND 
TOO MUCH WHEN 
SHE'S AWAKE. 


A MISTAKE... 


THAT BEING A WATCHDOG 
LOOKS A LOT LIKE DOING 
NOTHING? 


SIPE FROM LOUP MUSIC 
NV VIRTY VISHES. 


YOU WON'T KNOW | 


I'M EVEN HERE. 


WHY CANT YOU 
EVER COOPERATE?! 


I'M PERFECTLY WILL- 
ING To COOPERATE 
=| AS LONG AS IT RE- 
QUIRES NO EFFORT 
ON MY PART. 
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Temptation is a very powerful thing 


From the writings of the 
Rev. Billy Graham 

Q: For the Christian what’s 
the difference between Satan 
tempting us and God testing 


us? — T.T. 
Billy 


A: Tempta- 
Graham 


tion is a very 
powerful 
My Answer 


thing. Scrip- 
ture says that 
mankind is in 
spiritual war- 
fare and that 
enemies have 
power and 
skill to tempt 
us. This is 
why the Bible warns us to 
flee temptation and not give 
Satan a foothold (James 4:7; 
Ephesians 4:27). But often 
people do not stop to think 
about that and do not call 
on the Name of the Lord to 
keep them from temptation. 

Many people believe that 
when they come to know 
Christ they will never en- 
counter temptation, but when 
it comes they are unprepared 
and in conflict. Sometimes 
there is a yielding to temp- 


tation that leads to discour- 
agement and remorse. The 
devil tempts and God tests. 
The Bible says that God al- 
lows Satan to tempt us but 
God uses it as a test often to 
reveal how weak the flesh is. 
God does not want us to de- 
pend on our own strength to 
flee temptation; He wants us 
to depend totally and com- 
pletely on Him. 

Spiritual conflict is at work 
in the heart of every believ- 
er. It is true that the Chris- 
tian possesses a new nature; 
but the old sin nature is still 
there and this is why it is vi- 


tal to yield to the new nature 
which Christ dominates, and 
we can only do this by His 
power and by calling on His 
name. 

Every believer 
commit to memory this 
wonderful passage: “No 
temptation has overtaken 
you except such as is com- 
mon to man; but God is 
faithful, who will not allow 
you to be tempted beyond 
what you are able, but with 
the temptation will also 
make the way of escape, 
that you may be able to bear 
it” (1 Corinthians 10:13). 
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CELEBRITY CIPHER 


by Luis Campos 
Celebrity Cipher cryptograms are created from quotations by famous people, past and present. 
Each letter in the cipher stands for another. 


IPYT LGCCOZOPMO ROWJOOP 
KO DPL KT COYYIJ DMWIZN GN WFDW 


G’UO NVOPW KIZO WGKO GP EDGY.” 


Previous Solution: “I woke up one morning, and all of my stuff had been stolen 
and replaced by exact duplicates.” — Steven Wright 


TODAY'S CLUE: f sjenba 3 
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Opinion 
Dr. Seuss was part Horton 
the elephant, part Grinch 


SPEAK UP 


How to contact 
your legislators: 


U.S. Sen. Todd Young, 
R-Ind. 

B33 Russell Senate 
Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
1-202-224-5623 
http://young.senate.gov/ 
contact 


U.S. Sen. Mike Braun, 
R-Ind. 

B85 Russell Senate 
Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
202-224-4814 
http://braun.senate.gov/ 


U.S. Rep. Jackie Walorski, 
R-District 2 

419 Cannon House 

Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 
202-225-3915 


State Sen. Andy Zay, 
R-District 17 

Indiana Senate 

200 W. Washington St. 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
1-800-382-9467 
Senator.Zay@iga.in.gov 


State Rep. Craig Snow, 
R-District 18 

Indiana House 

200 W. Washington St. 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
1-800-382-9841 
h18@in.gov 


To email any 
Indiana lawmaker, 
go to this website: 
www.in.gov/cgi-bin/ 
legislative/contact/ 

contact.pl 


LETTERS 
GUIDELINES 


The Wabash Plain Dealer 
encourages your letters to the 
editor forum, which is 
designed to be a forum for 
exchange of ideas between 
readers about issues of com- 
munity importance. 


Please sign your letter. Your 
name will be used with the 
letter that is published in the 
Plain Dealer. Your letter will be 
returned if it is your desire to 
remain anonymous. 


Since we may want to write 
or Call you to verify the letter, 
we ask that you include your 
address and telephone num- 
ber. All our letters to the editor 
are published in the interest 
of fair play, so we trust our 
letter writers will refrain from 
personal attacks on other 
persons or groups. 


A letter should be less than 
two pages long, preferably of 
double-spaced typing. 


In order to give everyone an 
opportunity to participate in 
this exchange of ideas, please 
try to limit your letters to one 
per month per household. 


To submit a letter, please 
write the Wabash Plain Dealer 
at 99 W. Canal St., Wabash, IN 
46992. 


Letters also may be 
hand-delivered to the news- 
paper office, 99 W. Canal St. 
The office is open 9-11:30 
a.m. and 1-4 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. If you should 
deliver a letter during 
non-business hours, a drop 
slot is located to the left of the 
front door. Letters may be 
faxed to 260-563-0816, or 
email them to news@ 
wabashplaindealer.com with 
“Letters to the Editor” in the 
subject line. 
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DAILY 
SCRIPTURE 


And let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts, to which 
indeed you were called in 
one body. And be thankful. 

Colossians 3:15 


Ro Across America Day was 
celebrated last Tuesday, as it 
is every year, on the birthday of 
the late Theodore Geisel, better 
known as Dr. Seuss. Yet neither 
the National Education Assn., 
which launched Read Across 
America Day, nor President Biden 
mentioned Geisel in their official 
proclamations last week. 

Not coincidentally, that was the 
same day Dr. Seuss Enterprises, 
which preserves the author’s lega- 
cy, announced that it would cease 
publication of six of Geisel’s books 
because of racist wording and 
imagery, including the first book 
under his pen name, “And to Think 
That I Saw It on Mulberry Street.” 
The offending illustrations, which 
Geisel drew, included images of 
Chinese people in coolie hats and 
Black Africans with hoops through 
their noses. 

The master of anapestic tetrame- 
ter for the early-reader set is under 
fire these days not just for prob- 
lematic material in his children’s 
books, but for advertisements in his 
earlier years that contained even 
crueler stereotypes of minorities. 


And in his other children’s books, 
human characters were almost 
always white. As a result, various 
groups have called for downgrad- 
ing his prominence as a children’s 
author. 

Geisel also produced a body of 
work during the World War II era 
that was decidedly anti-isolationist 
and anti-racist — while at the same 
time showing terrible stereotypes 
of Japanese people. 

It’s tempting in these days of ex- 
treme reactions to reject an artist’s 
entire oeuvre over shortcomings 
as a person or as an artist — and for 
a backlash to be mounted against 
that rejection, claiming that this is 
so-called cancel culture attempting 
to limit speech. 

But whatever Geisel’s strengths 
and shortcomings were in his work 
outside of children’s literature, the 
books themselves should stand and 
fall on their own. And most of them 
stand. 

At the same time, Dr. Seuss 
Enterprises was right to stop pub- 
lication of the six books. A great 
deal of noncontemporary literature 
involves plotting and characters 


that would not be accepted in 
modern works. They remain clas- 
sics in many cases because we as 
adults understand the context. But 
the standard should be different 
when we’re talking about the kind 
of rhyming, colorfully illustrated 
books that very young children 
have read to them. They are ex- 
posed over and over — because as 
any parent knows, children want 
their favorite books repeated ad 
infinitum — to racist, inaccurate 
images and lilting wording that, 
for example, describes people with 
eyes “at a slant.” If the books can’t 
be fixed, they no longer deserve to 
be in print. 

It’s heartening to see a new 
generation of picture books expose 
children to a more diverse and 
inclusive sensibility. But let’s not 
forget that Dr. Seuss was, in gener- 
al, a treasure, and it’s saddening to 
see Geisel’s name left out of a day 
that was timed to honor his legacy. 
Books still matter. Fun still matters. 
At his best, which was often, Dr. 
Seuss combined them. 

This story originally appeared in Los 
Angeles Times. 


HOPEFULLY, 
YOUR GENERATION 
WILL BE ABLE TO 
TALK ABOUT IT 
WITHOUT 
SCREAMING AT 
EACH OTHER. 


TIMES CHANGE, & WHAT SEEMS 
HARMLESS NOW MAY BE DEEMED 
OFFENSIVE IN THE FUTURE. 
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Teacher pay is the symptom of deeper problems 


he Next Level Teacher 

Compensation Commission 
released their report in mid-De- 
cember. All Hoosiers should be 
interested in what it did and did not 
say about teacher pay, along with 
recommendations they offered. I 
begin with some stark observations 
about education finance. 

After adjusting for inflation, 
Indiana spending per student is 
down more than 7.0 percent since 
2010, and Indiana dropped from 
22nd nationally in school spend- 
ing per student in 2004 to 36th 
by 2018. It wasn’t in the report, 
but school spending, as a share of 
Indiana’s Gross Domestic Product, 
dropped from 2.6 
to 2.2 percent since 
2010. That means 
by last year we 
spent roughly $1.3 
billion less per year 
on education than 
we would have if 
we grew educa- 
tional spending at 
the same rate as the 
overall economy in 
that same time period. 

The Commission figured that the 
actual cuts to K-12 spending works 
out to about $580 million per year. 
That is almost identical to the $600 
million they claim it would take to 
bring teacher pay back to 2010 lev- 
els. In other words, almost 97 per- 
cent of the reduction in educational 
funding came out of teacher’s 
salaries. This should make clear 
two important facts. First, it is un- 
likely that there are excess savings 
hidden somewhere in school bud- 
gets. Second, the difficulty Hoosier 
schools have in recruiting teachers 
is not a supply-side problem. It is 
about pay. 

The Commission also listed 37 
policy or tax issues. Not all of 
these address teachers’ pay. The 
most numerous recommendations 
were those that privatize local 
school services, reallocate money 
from one use to another or make 
lump-sum payments to pension 
plans. There were 13 of these 
recommendations, but the cost sav- 
ings from these aren’t clear. The 
Commission also recommended 
three administrative changes that 
had no dollars attached to them. 

The Commission suggested 
five policies that would allow 
schools to achieve some econo- 
mies of scale in purchasing goods 
or services. They offered three 
recommendations that would save 


Michael 
Hicks 


schools money by consolidation or 
outsourcing of staff. Six recom- 
mendations called for shifting 
spending from existing state or 
local taxes to school salaries. Two 
proposed cutting teacher benefits 
and using the savings for teacher 
salaries. Three recommendations 
involved increasing state and local 
spending on schools. 

As best as I can tell, 35 recom- 
mendations in this study might free 
up $50 million to $100 million per 
year for teacher pay, though most 
of this comes from cutting teacher 
benefits. Commission members 
might dispute my estimates, but, 
with all due respect, I’ve written 
several technical studies and a 
book on cost savings from gov- 
ernment and school consolidation. 
A potential $100 million savings 
from implementing all these 35 
steps is optimistic. 

The bottom line is that, to get 
school spending per student back 
to 2010 levels, Hoosier taxpayers 
would need to spend an additional 
$500 million or so on K-12 edu- 
cation each year. Even then, this 
would only get us back to where 
we were a decade ago and would 
leave teachers with fewer benefits. 

The report was less forthright 
than it should have been about 
Indiana’s decade of funding cuts 
to education. Even their gingerly 
treatment of that fact didn’t prevent 
the report from being delayed until 
after the election. Also, the study 
claimed that Indiana’s spending 
across 12 categories was not an 
outlier relative to other states. That 
is simply not true. In fact, Indiana 
spending is a full standard devia- 
tion below the national average in 
total spending, instructional spend- 
ing, and student support spending. 
Indiana school spending is the very 
definition of an outlier. 

Nonetheless, if you take time to 
read the full report and the foot- 
notes, the problem is clear — we 
spend far too little on education. 
What the report hinted at is that 
this has deeper and longer-term 
impacts on Indiana. These were 
mostly buried deep in the foot- 
notes. They should’ve been the 
first bullet point in the executive 
summary. I will be blunter. From 
2010 to 2019, Indiana’s worker 
productivity actually declined. 
That is the first time that has ever 
happened. As a consequence, our 
per capita personal income saw its 
largest relative decline in history. 
It is an unpleasant thing to say, but 


the cause of this is the declining 
relative quality of our workforce. 

Economists have understood for 
decades that human capital (really, 
the educational attainment of our 
workforce) is the strongest causal 
force in economic growth. Today, 
the share of adults who attend and 
complete college is the prima- 
ry difference between regional 
wages and productivity. In that key 
metric, Indiana ranks 40th across 
states and territories. To put that in 
context, Tennessee ranks 39th and 
Puerto Rico ranks 41st, and both 
are actively improving. In contrast, 
Indiana’s share of adults with a 
bachelor’s degree declined in 2019. 
We are closer to Mississippi than 
the U.S. average, and we are head- 
ing downward. 

The teacher salary problem is 
real, but it is only a symptom of 
a much wider and more perni- 
cious problem. Indiana’s policies 
towards education and training are 
failing. That failure is slowing our 
economy, and the poor decisions 
of the past decade will continue to 
bear bitter fruit for another decade. 
Our problem isn’t just funding, 
which is too bad. That would be an 
easy remedy. Hoosiers are among 
the least taxed people in the de- 
veloped world. We have plenty of 
room to better fund education. The 
problem is in how we approach 
workforce training, how we crowd 
K-12 instruction with dubious 
workforce preparation, how we 
incentivize public universities to 
attract out-of-state students, and 
most shamefully, how we end- 
ed the aspirational approach to 
education. 

Indiana is failing at the single 
most important thing the state does 
to ensure a growing economy — 
educate our children and young 
adults. Our ‘Mississippi Strategy’ 
of low taxes, declining educa- 
tional attainment and huge tax 
incentives to businesses is finally 
having an effect. It is precisely 
what an economic model would 
predict; declining relative wages, 
declining productivity and the need 
to offer even larger incentives to 
lure employers into our state. That 
isn’t a strategy any Hoosier should 
be proud of supporting. But, it is 
certainly having an effect. 

Michael J. Hicks, PhD, is the director 
of the Center for Business and Economic 
Research and the George and Frances Ball 
distinguished professor of economics in 
the Miller College of Business at Ball State 
University. 
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Raising the 
minimum wage is 
good business 


By MICHAEL 0’CONNOR 


’m a small business owner, and I strong- 

y support raising the federal minimum 
wage to $15 by 2025. Paying employees 
wages they can live on is good business. 

I own La Barberia, a full-service barber- 
shop with two locations in Pennsylvania. 
I know that if my employees aren’t happy, 
my customers won’t be happy. 

We need to have a stable staff without 
a lot of turnovers. Customers count on 
seeing “their barber” when they come in. 
We don’t want barbers leaving to make 50 
cents or $1 an hour more elsewhere. 

The federal and Pennsylvania minimum 
wage of $7.25 an hour comes to $15,000 
a year for full-time work. I can’t imagine 
paying anyone $7.25 an hour. It would 
send the message to employees that I don’t 
care about you — or our customers. 

At La Barberia, employees are our most 
important asset. We pay a decent salary 
that respects the craftsmanship and work 
ethic of our staff. Many of our employees 
have been with us for years — some for 40 
years. 

Some small business owners might call 
me lucky. But I call it smart business. 

Employee turnover is disruptive, ex- 
pensive and inefficient. Constantly hiring 
and training new staff slows down your 
business and costs time and money. It 
undercuts customer service. 

With better pay, our employees stay with 
us, providing the great service that keeps 
our customers coming back and recom- 
mending us to others. 

When the minimum wage goes up, busi- 
nesses will see costly turnover go down. 

Raising the minimum wage will also 
put more money in the pockets of local 
people, who spend it at local businesses 
like mine. 

As I like to say, you can’t spend it if you 
don’t have it. If you work full-time and 
can’t afford necessities like food and rent, 
you’re probably going to skip your haircut. 

I support legislation that would incre- 
mentally raise the federal minimum wage 
to $15 by 2025. I’m one of the hundreds 
of business owners from across the coun- 
try who has signed a Business for a Fair 
Minimum Wage statement supporting an 
increase to $15. 

The minimum wage has been stuck at 
$7.25 since 2009 — the longest period 
without a raise since the minimum wage 
was first enacted to help workers, busi- 
nesses and the economy recover from the 
Great Depression. 

Pennsylvania’s neighbors all have mini- 
mum wages higher than $7.25. Maryland, 
New Jersey and New York are on their 
way to a $15 minimum wage already. 

Before the pandemic hit, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York compared 
counties along both sides of the New 
York-Pennsylvania border to see the 
impact of New York raising its minimum 
wage while Pennsylvania stayed stuck at 
$7.25. They looked at two industries with 
many lower-wage workers: retail trade and 
leisure & hospitality. 

Contrary to what opponents of raising 
the minimum wage claim would happen, 
they found that wages went up in New 
York without negative effects on employ- 
ment compared to Pennsylvania. 

Raising the minimum wage will increase 
wages for many essential workers who 
aren’t paid enough to cover their essen- 
tials. It will boost the customer spending 
we need at businesses like mine. 

Raising the minimum wage will help us 
recover from the pandemic and strengthen 
our economy and our country. 

Michael O’Connor is the co-owner of La Barberia, 
with locations in Philadelphia and Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, and a member of Business for a 
Fair Minimum Wage. This column was provided by 
American Forum and previously appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Hug your trees 

My wife and I are habitual tree-hug- 
gers. We tend to all 24 of the trees on 
our property as often as possible, and 
they are wonderful trees. Back in 1978, 
our lot was devoid of all vegetation so 
we started planting trees soon after our 
house was constructed. We planted all of 
the trees in the first 10 years, including 
maples, birch, crab trees, willows and 
pines. 

Unfortunately, many people today are 
not tree-huggers. They cut down trees 
to make room for additions, pools, play 
areas and the availability of sunshine. 
The chain saws are very active and the 
thunder of fallen trees is quite earth 
shattering. 

What bothers us the most is the lack 
of concern for the environment. Trees 
cleanse the air by absorbing pollutants 
generated by the burning of fossil fuels. 
In particular, trees absorb carbon emis- 
sions and emit Oxygen. The more trees 
that come down the more carbon in the 
air, and the greater the pollution and 
health risk to the population. 

We would love to see more tree hug- 
ging by people. Please save your trees 
and yourselves and plant more trees. 

Donald Moskowitz 
Londonderry, New Hampshire 
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TO THE OWNERS OF THE WITHIN DESCRIBED REAL ESTATE AND ALL INTERESTED PARTIES 
AMENDED NOTICE OF SHERIFF’S SALE 
Sheriff Sale File number: 85-21-0006-SS 
Date & Time of Sale: Tuesday, April 13, 2021 at 10:00 am 

Sale Location: Wabash County Sheriff’s Department Basement Miami St Entrance, 79 W Main Street 

Judgment to be Satisfied: $639,994.01 
Cause Number: 85D01-2008-MF-000550 
Plaintiff: FIRST FARMERS BANK & TRUST 
Defendant: MATTHEW D. SCHULER AKA MATTHEW DANIEL SCHULER AKA MATT D. SCHULER and AMANDA 
E. SCHULER; AND CYNTHIA JEAN SCHULER 

By virtue of a certified copy of a decree to me, directed from the Clerk of Superior/Circuit Court of Wabash County 
Indiana, requiring me to make the sum as provided for in said DECREE, with interest and cost, | will expose at public 
sale to the highest bidder at the date, time and location listed above, the fee simple of the whole body of Real Estate, 
a certain tract or parcel of land described as follows: 
The following described real estate situated in Wabash County, State of Indiana: 
TRACT I: A tract of land being part of the south half of the southeast quarter of Section one (1), in Township twenty- 
eight (28) North, Range five (5) East, of the Second Principal Meridian, in Wabash County, Indiana, more particularly 
described as follows: COMMENCING at the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of said Section one (1), marked 
a Wabash County Section corner monument; thence South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds East (assumed 
bearing), along the east line of said quarter, 1369.27 feet to a magnail marking the northeast corner of a 20.00 acre 
tract of land described in Instrument #2006R393540 and found on file in the Wabash County Recorder’s Office 
and the POINT OF BEGINNING of the herein described tract; thence continuing South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 
seconds East, along the east line of said quarter also being the east line of said 20.00 acre tract of land, 600.00 feet 
to a magnail marking the southeast corner of said 20.00 acre tract; thence South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds 
West, along the south line of said 20.00 acre tract. 592.49 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker Stamped Bunnell 
LS; thence North 00 degrees 14 minutes 16 seconds West, 155.21 feet to an eight (8) inch wooden corner post; 
thence South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds West, parallel with the south line of said 20.0 acre tract; 311.36 
feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds East, 
parallel to the east line of said quarter, 824.21 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS on the 
south line of said quarter; thence South 89 degrees 41 minutes 43 seconds West, along the south line of said quarter, 
1107.54 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Deeds marking the southeast corner of a 22.299 acre tract 
of land described in Instrument #2008R404390 found on file in the Wabash County Recorder’s Office; thence North 
00 degrees 18 minutes 58 seconds East, parallel with the west line of said quarter and along the east line of said 
22.299 acre tract, 1268.73 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Deeds marking the northeast corner of 
said 22.299 acre tract; thence North 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds East, along the north line of said 20.00 acre 
tract, 2002.41 feet to the POINT OF BEGINNING, containing 43.469 acres, more or less. Subject to a right-of-way for 
Wabash County West, Wabash, Indiana 46992 Parcel No. 85-09-01-400-013.000-010 
TRACT Il: A tract of land being part of the south half of the southeast quarter of Section one (1), Township twenty- 
eight (28) North, Range five (5) East, of the Second Principal Meridian, in Wabash County, Indiana, more particularly 
described as follows: COMMENCING at the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of said Section one (1), marked 
by a Wabash County Section corner monument; thence South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds East (assumed 
bearing), along the east line of said quarter, 1369.27 feet to a magnail marking the northeast corner of a 20.00 acre 
tract of land described in Instrument #2006R393540 and found on file in the Wabash County Recorder’s Office; 
thence continuing South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds East, along the east line of said quarter also being the 
east line of said 20.00 acre tract of land, 600.00 feet to a magnail marking the southeast corner of said 20.00 acre 
tract and the POINT OF BEGINNING of the herein described tract; thence South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds 
West, along the south line of said 20.00 acre tract, 592.49 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell 
LS; thence North 00 degrees 14 minutes 16 seconds West, 155.21 feet to an eight (8) inch wooden corner post; thence 
South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds West, parallel with the south line of said 20.00 acre tract, 311.36 feet to a 
steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds East, parallel to 
the east line of said quarter, 824.21 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS on the south line of 
said quarter; thence North 89 degrees 41 minutes 43 seconds East, along the south line of said quarter, 904.21 feet to 
a Wabash County Section corner monument, marking the southeast corner of said Quarter; thence North 00 degrees 
06 minutes 21 seconds West, along the east line of said quarter, 669.28 feet to the POINT OF BEGINNING, containing 
15.00 acres, more or less. Subject to a right-of-way for Wabash County Road 600 West and subject to easements, 
rights of way and restrictions of record. 
EXCEPTING FROM TRACT I AND TRACT 2 THE FOLLOWING TWO EXCEPTIONS: 
EXCEPTION A: EXCEPTING THEREFROM: That part of the above described property conveyed to Cynthia Jean 
Schuler, by Warranty Deed, recorded March 26, 2020, as Instrument Number 2020R461629, in the Office of the 
Recorder of Wabash County, Indiana, described as follows: A tract of land being part of the south half of the 
southeast quarter of Section 1, Township 28 North, Range 5 East, of Second Principal Meridian, Wabash County, 
Indiana, described as follows: Commencing at the Southeast corner of the Southeast Quarter of said Section 1, 
marked by a Wabash County Section corner monument; thence South 89 degrees 41 minutes 43 seconds West, 
(assumed bearing), along the South line of said Quarter, 762.66 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped 
Bunnell LS and the, POINT OF BEGINNING of herein described tract; thence continuing South 89 degrees 41 minutes 
43 seconds West, along the South line of said Southeast Quarter, 1249.10 feet to the Southwest corner of a 43.469 
acre tract of land described in Instrument Number 2018R453343 also being the Southeast corner of a 22.299 acre 
tract of land described in Instrument Number 2008R404390 found on file in the Wabash County Recorder’s Office; 
thence North 00 degrees 18 minutes 58 seconds East, parallel with the West line of said Quarter and along the West 
line of said 43.469 acre tract, 1268.73 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Deeds marking the Northwest 
corner of said 43.469 acre tract; thence North 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds East, along the North line of said 
43.469 acre tract, 2002.41 feet to a mag nail on the East line of said Southeast Quarter; thence South 00 degrees 
06 minutes 21 seconds East, along the East line of said Southeast Quarter, 200.00 feet to a mag nail with a marker 
stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 69 degrees 34 minutes 01 seconds West, 63.98 feet; thence South 89 degrees 40 
minutes 39 seconds West, parallel with the North line of the South half of said Southeast Quarter, 177.87 feet to the 
point of curvature of a standard curve to the right; thence Northwesterly along said curve, an arc length of 101.79 feet, 
having a radius of 120.00 feet, a central angle of 48 degrees 36 minutes 08 seconds and having a chord that bears 
North 66 degrees 01 minutes 17 seconds West 98.77 feet; thence North 41 degrees 43 minutes 13 seconds West, 
35.13 feet to a wooden stake set; thence South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds West, parallel with the North line of 
the South half of said Southeast Quarter, 314.36 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence 
South 00 degrees 14 minutes 16 seconds East, 145.45 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; 
thence South 43 degrees 09 minutes 23 seconds West, 83.60 feet to the point of curvature of a standard curve to the 
left; thence Southeasterly along said curve an arc length of 92.96 feet, having a radius of 40.00 feet, a central angle 
of 133 degrees 09 minutes 23 seconds and having as chord that bears South 23 degrees 25 minutes 18 seconds East 
73.41 feet to the point of reverse curve; thence Southeasterly along a curve to the right an arc length of 98.70 feet, 
having a radius of 63.00 feet, a central angle of 89 degrees 45 minutes 44 seconds, and having a chord that bears 
South 45 degrees 07 minutes 08 seconds East 88.91 feet; thence South 00 degrees 14 minutes 16 seconds East, 
87.27 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds 
West, 138.21 feet to a wooden stake; thence South 01 degrees 45 minutes 14 seconds West, 231.85 feet to a steel 
rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 61 degrees 24 minutes 51 seconds West, 48.16 feet to 
the point of curvature of a standard curve to the left; thence Southwesterly along said curve, an arc length of 63.16 
feet, a radius of 58.73 feet, a central angle of 61 degrees 36 minutes 57 seconds, and having a chord that bears South 
28 degrees 50 minutes 03 seconds West 60.16 feet; thence South 00 degrees 24 minutes 00 seconds East, 20.00 
feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence North 89 degrees 41 minutes 43 seconds East, 
84.96 feet to a wooden stake; thence South 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds East, parallel with the East line of said 
Southeast Quarter, 362.97 feet to the POINT OF BEGINNING, containing 40.141 acres more or less. 
EXCEPTION B: The property conveyed to Cynthia Donovan, by Warranty Deed, recorded May 15, 2020, as Instrument 
Number 2020R462248, in the Office of the Recorder of Wabash County, Indiana, described as follows: A part of the 
South half of the Southeast Quarter of Section 1, Township 28 North, Range 5 East, of the Second Principal Meridian, 
Wabash County, Indiana, described as follows: Beginning at the Southeast corner of the Southeast Quarter of said 
Section 1, marked by a Wabash County Section corner monument; thence North 00 degrees 06 minutes 21 seconds 
West, (assumed bearing), along the East line of said Southeast Quarter, 619.28 feet to a mag nail with a marker 
stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 89 degrees 40 minutes 39 seconds West, 570.24 feet to a steel rebar stake with 
a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 04 degrees 05 minutes 04 seconds West, 193.71 feet to a steel rebar 
stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence North 87 degrees 40 minutes 57 seconds West, 95.93 feet to the 
point of curvature of a standard curve to the left; thence Southwesterly along said curve, an arc length of 115.55 feet, 
having a radius of 83.89 feet, a central angle of 78 degrees 55 minutes 16 seconds and having a chord that bears 
South 50 degrees 30 minutes 32 seconds West 106.63 feet to a wooden stake; thence South 00 degrees 06 minutes 
21 seconds East, parallel with the East line of said Southeast Quarter, 362.97 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker 
stamped Bunnell LS on the South line of said Southeast Quarter; thence North 89 degrees 41 minutes 43 seconds 
East, 762.66 feet to the POINT OF BEGINNING, containing 10.00 acres more or less. 
THE REMAINING REAL ESTATE IS NOW DESCRIBED AS: 
TRACT | (6.328 Acre Tract): A tract of land being part of the south half of the southeast quarter of Section one (1), in 
Township twenty-eight (28) North, Range five (5) East, of the Second Principal Meridian, in Wabash County, Indiana, 
more particularly described as follows: 
COMMENCING at the Southeast corner of the southeast quarter of said Section one (1), marked by a Wabash County 
Section corner monument; thence North 00° 06’ 21” West, (assumed bearing), along the east line of said southeast 
quarter, 669.28 feet to a magnail with a marker stamped Bunnell LS and the POINT OF BEGINNING of the herein 
described tract; thence continuing North 00° 06’ 21” West, along the east line of said southeast quarter, 400.00 feet 
to a magnail with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 69° 34’ 01” West, 63.98 feet; thence South 89° 40’ 39” 
West, parallel with the north line of the south half of said southeast quarter, 177.87 feet to the point of curvature of 
a standard curve to the right; thence northwesterly along said curve, an arc length of 101.79 feet, having a radius of 
120.00 feet, a central angle of 48° 36’ 08” and having a chord that bears North 66° 07” 17” West 98.77 feet; thence 
North 41° 43’ 13” West, 35.13 feet to a wooden stake set; thence South 89° 40’ 39” West, parallel with the north line of 
the south half of said southeast quarter, 314.36 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence 
South 00° 14’ 16” East, 145.45 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 43° 09’ 
23” West, 83.60 feet to the point of curvature of a standard curve to the left; thence southeasterly along said curve an 
arc length of 92.96 feet, having a radius of 40.00 feet, a central angle of 133° 09’ 23” and having as chord that bears 
South 23° 25’ 18” East 73.41 feet to the point of reverse curve; thence southeasterly along a curve to the right an arc 
length of 98.70 feet, having a radius of 63.00 feet, a central angle of 89° 45’ 44”, and having a chord that bears South 
45°07’08” East 88.91 feet; thence South 00° 14’ 16” East, 87.27 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped 
Bunnell LS; thence North 89° 40’ 39” East, 38.00 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS on the 
east line of a 15.00 acre tract of land described in Instrument #2018R453345 and found on file in the Wabash County 
Recorder’s Office; thence South 00° 14’ 16” East, along the east line of said 15.00 acre tract, 21.00 feet to a steel rebar 
stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence North 89° 40’ 39” East, along the north line of said 15.00 acre tract of 
land, 592.49 feet to the POINT OF BEGINNING, containing 6.328 acres more or less. 
TRACT II (2.0 Acre Tract): A tract of land being part of the south half of the southeast quarter of Section one (1), in 
Township twenty-eight (28) North, Range five (5) East, of the Second Principal Meridian, in Wabash County, Indiana, 
more particularly described as follows: 
COMMENCING at the Southeast corner of the southeast quarter of said Section one (1), marked by a Wabash 
County Section corner monument; thence North 00° 06’ 21” West, (assumed bearing), along the east line of said 
southeast quarter, 669.28 feet to a magnail with a marker stamped Bunnell LS and the POINT OF BEGINNING of the 
herein described tract; thence South 00° 06’ 21” East, along the east line of said southeast quarter, 50.00 feet to a 
magnail with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 89° 40’ 39” West, 570.24 feet to a steel rebar stake with a 
marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence South 04° 05’ 04” West, 193.71 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped 
Bunnell LS; thence North 87° 40’ 57” West, 95.93 feet to the point of curvature of a standard curve to the left; thence 
southwesterly along said curve, an arc length of 115.55 feet, having a radius of 83.89 feet, a central angle of 78° 55’ 
16” and having a chord that bears South 50° 30’ 32” West 106.63 feet to a wooden stake; thence South 89° 41’ 43” 
West, 84.96 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence North 00° 24’ 00” West, 20.00 feet 
to the point of curvature of a standard curve to the right; thence northeasterly along said curve, an arc length of 63.16 
feet, a radius of 58.73 feet, a central angle of 61° 36’ 57”, and having a chord that bears North 28° 50’ 03” East 60.16 
feet; thence North 61° 24’ 51” East, 48.16 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence North 
01° 45’ 145” East, 231.85 feet to a wooden stake; thence North 89° 40’ 39” East, 176.21 feet to a steel rebar stake with 
a marker stamped Bunnell LS on the east line of a 15.00 acre tract of land described in Instrument #2018R453345 and 
found on file in the Wabash County Recorder’s Office; thence South 00° 14’ 16” East, along the east line of said 15.00 
acre tract, 21.00 feet to a steel rebar stake with a marker stamped Bunnell LS; thence North 89° 40’ 39” East, along 
the north line of said 15.00 acre tract of land, 592.49 feet to the POINT OF BEGINNING, containing 2.00 acres more or 
less. 
Commonly Known as: TRACT I: 5178 NORTH 600 WEST and TRACT II: 5182 NORTH 600 WEST, WABASH, IN 46992 
Parcel No. Tract I: 85-09-01-400-013.000-010; Tract II: 85-09-01-400-007.000-010 
Together with rents, issues, income and profits thereof, this sale will be made without relief from valuation or 
appraisement laws. In accordance to the requirements of IC 32-29-7-3, this Notice shall also represent service of 
Notice of Sale of this real estate upon the owners. 
* An entire Sheriff's Sale may be cancelled due to inclement weather or other county emergencies. If the entire 
Sheriff's Sale is cancelled, each parcel will be cancelled. Each parcel will be assigned to the next available sale 
(normally 2 months from original sale). This will allow compliance with Indiana Code concerning posting, publication, 
and serving time frames. Also, new Sheriff’s Sale fees will be assessed and the parcels will be automatically re- 
advertised. The plaintiff will be responsible for the new fees and advertising costs. 
James E Carlberg, Plaintiff's Attorney Ryan Baker, Sheriff 
Attorney No. 3117-49 
Bose McKinney & Evans LLP. By: Connie Rich, Administrative Assistant 
111 Monument Circle, Suite 2700 Phone: (260) 563-8891 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 684-5000 Paw Paw Township 
The Sheriff's Department does not warrant the accuracy of the commonly known address published herein. 


PLEASE SERVE: 
AMANDA E. SCHULER CYNTHIA JEAN SCHULER 
5132 N 600 W 6106 W 400 N 


WABASH, IN 46992 
MATTHEW D. SCHULER 
5132 N 600 W 
WABASH, IN 46992 
4005232.v2 


WABASH, IN 46992 
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WABASH COUNTY PLAN COMMISSION 
WABASH COUNTY BOARD 

OF ZONING APPEALS 

NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

Notice is hereby given of a public hearing be- 
fore the Wabash County Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals on the 23rd day of MARCH, 2021 at 7:00 
p.m. in the office of the Wabash County Plan 
Commission, top floor the Wabash County 
Court House, Wabash, Indiana. 

The purpose of the hearing is to consider the 
application of: 

Lrw ENTERPRISES LLC for VARIANCE #: 3 A 
VARIANCE FROM THE MINIMUM RE- 
QUIRED GROUND FLOOR SQUARE FOOT- 
AGE LIVING SPACE FOR A RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURE. 

The geographical area affected by the changes 
requested is generally described as: PART OF 
THE NORTH WEST 1/4 OF SECTION 36, 
TOWNSHIP 27 N, RANGE 6E, NOBLE 
TOWNSHIP, WABASH COUNTY, 21.94 
ACRES 

A copy of the proposal is now on file in the of- 
fice of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
and is available for public examination. Any 
written objections that are filed with the secret- 
ary of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
prior to the hearing will be considered and, at 
the hearing, the Wabash County Plan Commis- 
sion will consider any additional comments 
concerning the application. The hearing may 
be continued from time to time as may be 
found necessary. 

NOTICE: Indiana Code 36-7-4-920 forbids any 
person from communicating with a member of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals before the hear- 
ing with the intent to influence a member's ac- 
tion on a matter pending before the Board. 
LARRY C. THRUSH 

Attorney at Law 

One North Wabash 

Wabash, Indiana 46992 

Attorney for the Wabash 

County Plan Commission 
HSPAXLP.03.10/.2021 
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WABASH COUNTY PLAN COMMISSION 
WABASH COUNTY BOARD 

OF ZONING APPEALS 

NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

Notice is hereby given of a public hearing be- 
fore the Wabash County Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals on the 23RD day of MARCH, 2021 at 
7:00 p.m. in the office of the Wabash County 
Plan Commission, top floor the Wabash 
County Court House, Wabash, Indiana. 

The purpose of the hearing is to consider the 
application of: 

DAVID TERFLINGER for VARIANCE #: 2 A 
VARIANCE FROM THE PROPERTY LINE 
AND STREET SETBACK FOR A RESIDEN- 
TIAL STRUCTURE IN AN R2 RESIDENTIAL 
ZONED AREA. 

The geographical area affected by the changes 
requested is generally described as: SEC- 
TION 10, TOWNSHIP 29N, RANGE 6E, 
SANDY BEACH, SECTION 1, LOT # 49, BLK 
A, PLEASANT TOWNSHIP, WABASH 
COUNTY 

A copy of the proposal is now on file in the of- 
fice of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
and is available for public examination. Any 
written objections that are filed with the secret- 
ary of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
prior to the hearing will be considered and, at 
the hearing, the Wabash County Plan Commis- 
sion will consider any additional comments 
concerning the application. The hearing may 
be continued from time to time as may be 
found necessary. 

NOTICE: Indiana Code 36-7-4-920 forbids any 
person from communicating with a member of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals before the hear- 
ing with the intent to influence a member's ac- 
tion on a matter pending before the Board. 
LARRY C. THRUSH 

Attorney at Law 

One North Wabash 

Wabash, Indiana 46992 

Attorney for the Wabash 

County Plan Commission 
HSPAXLP.03/10/2021 


Legals 


STATE OF INDIANA 

COUNTY OF WABASH 

IN THE WABASH CIRCUIT COURT 

CAUSE NUMBER: 85C01-1903-JC-12 

IN THE MATTER OF: 

KB - DOB 1/14/2018 

A CHILD ALLEGED TO BE 

A CHILD IN NEED OF SERVICES 

AND CORY BOWERS (MOTHER) 

BRETT NICCUM (FATHER) 

SUMMONS FOR SERVICE BY 
PUBLICATION & NOTICE OF 

CHILD IN NEED OF SERVICES 

HEARING 

TO:Cory Bowers 

Whereabouts unknown 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the above 
noted parent whose whereabouts are un- 
known, that the Indiana Department of Child 
Services has filed its Verified Petition Alleging 
the child to be in Need of Services, in accord- 
ance with I.C. 31-34-9-3, and that an adjudica- 
tion hearing has been scheduled with the 
Court. 

YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to appear 
before the Judge of the Wabash Circuit Court, 
49 West Hill Street, Wabash, IN 46992 - 260- 
563-0661 for a(n) Modification Hearing on 
4/16/2021 at 9:00 AM. At said hearing, the 
Court will consider the Petition and evidence 
thereon and will render its decision as to 
whether the above named minor child is child 
in need of services and shall enter adjudica- 
tion accordingly. Your failure to appear after 
lawful notice will be deemed as your default 
and waiver to be present at said hearing. 
UPON ENTRY OF SAID ADJUDICATION, A 
DISPOSITIONAL HEARING will be held in 
which the Court will consider (1) Alternatives 
for the care, treatment, or rehabilitation for the 
child; (2) The necessity, nature, and extent of 
your participation in the program of care, treat- 
ment, or rehabilitation for the child; and (3) 
Your financial responsibility for any services 
provided for the parent, guardian or custodian 
of the child including child support. 

YOU MUST RESPOND by appearing in per- 
son or by an attorney within thirty (30) days 
after the last publication of this notice, and in 
the event you fail to do so, an adjudication on 
said petition, judgment by default may be 
entered against you, or the court may proceed 
in your absence, without further notice. 

/s/ Lori J. Draper (SEAL) 

Clerk 

Matthew Boulac, 26010-49 

Attorney, Indiana Department of Child Services 
250 Main St Suite 301 

Lafayette, IN 47901 

Office: 765-429-3335 
HSPAXLP.02/24,03/03,03/10/2021 


Wabash Plain Dealer 


Wanted to Rent/Buy/Trade 


PAYING CASH FOR 
old bottles of 
Whiskey, Bourbon, 
Rye, Scotch, Rum, etc. 


ONLY FULL & SEALED!! 
Call (317)694-2838 


Legals 


WABASH COUNTY PLAN COMMISSION 
WABASH COUNTY BOARD 

OF ZONING APPEALS 

NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

Notice is hereby given of a public hearing be- 
fore the Wabash County Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals on the 23RD day of MARCH, 2021 at 
7:00 p.m. in the office of the Wabash County 
Plan Commission, top floor the Wabash 
County Court House, Wabash, Indiana. 

The purpose of the hearing is to consider the 
application of: 

DELBERT ROCKWELL FAMILY TRUST for 
VARIANCE #: 1 A VARIANCE FROM THE 
SECONDARY ROAD SETBACK FOR AN 
ACCESSORY STRUCTURE IN AN AG 
ZONED AREA. 

The geographical area affected by the changes 
requested is generally described as: SOUTH 
WEST 1/4 OF SECTION 19, TOWNSHIP 30N, 
RANGE 7E, CHESTER TOWNSHIP, WA- 
BASH COUNTY 

A copy of the proposal is now on file in the of- 
fice of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
and is available for public examination. Any 
written objections that are filed with the secret- 
ary of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
prior to the hearing will be considered and, at 
the hearing, the Wabash County Plan Commis- 
sion will consider any additional comments 
concerning the application. The hearing may 
be continued from time to time as may be 
found necessary. 

NOTICE: Indiana Code 36-7-4-920 forbids any 
person from communicating with a member of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals before the hear- 
ing with the intent to influence a member's ac- 
tion on a matter pending before the Board. 
LARRY C. THRUSH 

Attorney at Law 

One North Wabash 

Wabash, Indiana 46992 

Attorney for the Wabash 

County Plan Commission 
HSPAXLP.03/10/2021 


Legals 


WABASH COUNTY PLAN COMMISSION 
WABASH COUNTY BOARD 

OF ZONING APPEALS 

NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

Notice is hereby given of a public hearing be- 
fore the Wabash County Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals on the 23rd day of MARCH, 2021 at 7:00 
p.m. in the office of the Wabash County Plan 
Commission, top floor the Wabash County 
Court House, Wabash, Indiana. 

The purpose of the hearing is to consider the 
application of ANDREW FLINN for SPECIAL 
EXCEPTION #: 2 FOR AN OFFICE AND 
EQUIPMENT WAREHOUSE TO OPERATE A 
FIRE PROTECTION/SUPRESSION BUSI- 
NESS IN AN AG ZONE. WITH VARIANCE 
FROM: FROM THE PROPERTY LINE SET- 
BACK REQUIREMENTS FOR AN ACCESS- 
ORY STRUCTURE. 

The geographical area affected by the changes 
requested is generally described as: PART OF 
THE NORTHWEST 1/4 OF SECTION 27, 
TOWNSHIP30 N, RANGE 7E, CHESTER 
TOWNSHIP, WABASH COUNTY, 1.61 
ACRES 

A copy of the proposal is now on file in the of- 
fice of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
and is available for public examination. Any 
written objections that are filed with the secret- 
ary of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
prior to the hearing will be considered and, at 
the hearing, the Wabash County Plan Commis- 
sion will consider any additional comments 
concerning the application. The hearing may 
be continued from time to time as may be 
found necessary. 

NOTICE: Indiana Code 36-7-4-920 forbids any 
person from communicating with a member of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals before the hear- 
ing with the intent to influence a member's ac- 
tion on a matter pending before the Board. 
LARRY C. THRUSH 

Attorney at Law 

One North Wabash 

Wabash, Indiana 46992 

Attorney for the Wabash 

County Plan Commission 
HSPAXLP.03/10/2021 


Legals 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR BIDS 

The Wabash County Board of Commissioners 
will receive sealed bids for the construction of 
a small structure replacement on CR 600 East 
over an Unnamed Tributary of Grant Creek un- 
til 8:00 A.M. local time on March 22nd, 2021 at 
the Wabash County Board of Commissioners 
Office, 1 West Hill Street, Suite 102, Wabash, 
IN 46992. Bids may be delivered in person or 
by mail and shall be addressed to the Wabash 
County Board of Commissioners. All bids will 
be publicly opened during the regularly sched- 
uled Commissioners Meeting on March 22nd, 
2021 after 9:00 A.M. Any bids received after 
the designated time will be returned unopened. 
THE PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION CON- 
SISTS OF CONSTRUCTING AN ALUMINUM 
BOX CULVERT WITH ALUMINUM INVERT, 
TOEWALLS, HEADWALLS, AND WING- 
WALLS (WABASH COUNTY SMALL STRUC- 
TURE ON CR 600 EAST OVER UNT GRANT 
CREEK), DEMOLITION OF THE EXISTING 
STRUCTURE, SITE GRADING, ROADWAY 
APPROACH WORK, AND GUARDRAIL IN- 
STALLATION ACCORDING TO THE PLANS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

The Contract Documents, including plans and 
specifications, are on file for public inspection 
and may be procured for bidding purposes at 
the Wabash County Highway Department Of- 
fice, 800 Manchester Avenue, Wabash, IN 
46992. Plans and specifications will be avail- 
able for pickup only at the Wabash County 
Highway Department. All questions regarding 
the project may be directed to the Wabash 
County Highway Department. 

Proposals shall be properly and completely ex- 
ecuted on the proposal form furnished to bid- 
ders. A certified check, bank draft, or a satis- 
factory bid bond executed by the Bidder anda 
surety company in an amount equal to ten per- 
cent (10%) of the bid shall be submitted with 
each bid. The Contractor awarded the work will 
be required to furnish an acceptable Surety 
Bond in the amount of one hundred percent 
(100%) of the contract price. As part of the bid, 
bidders must demonstrate past experience in 
bridge construction and provide references for 
five (5) previously completed projects similar in 
nature. 

The Wabash County Board of Commissioners 
reserves the right to reject any and all bids or 
to waive any informalities in the bids. 

BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
WABASH COUNTY, INDIANA 

Brian Haupert, Member 

Jeff Dawes, Member 

Barry Eppley, Member 

Attest: 

Marcie Shepherd, Auditor 
HSPAXLP.03/03,03/10/2021 


Wabash Plain Dealer 


Administrative 


ing work of similar 
nature in a regulat- 
ory setting preferred. 
Must obtain a 

Class II Municipal 
Wastewater Treat- 
ment License and 
the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Environ- 
mental Manage- 
ment Laboratory 
Class II Certification. 
Before any offer of 
employment, the 
candidate must sub- 
mit to a physical ex- 
amination, drug test, 
and background 
check. 

The position 
includes an excel- 
lent wage and bene- 
fits package. Inquir- 
ies will be answered 
only during the inter- 
view process. 


Submit resume or 
application no later 
than March 22, 
2021, to Peru Utilit- 
ies, PO Box 67, 
Peru, IN 46970, Attn: 
Brenda Tillett, Exec. 


General Help 


DO YOU GET EXCITED ABOUT... 


Fast-paced work environments 


If so, contact Ryon Derickson, at 260-356-1621, 
about installation career opportunities with 
W. A. Zimmer Company. 


**Applicants must possess a strong character, 
great work ethic, and clean driving record** 


PERGOLAS 
PATIO ROOFS 


Www.wazimmer.com 


Administrative 


Asst / HR Adminis- 
trator or e-mail to 


btillett@peruutilities. 


com Applications 
and complete job de- 
scription can be 
found on Peru 

Utilities’ website at 
www.peruutilities.com 


Professional 


Project Director 
for Grant 
Implementation and 
Management 


Will assume overall 
responsibility for the 
implementation and 
management of 
grant. Includes 
increasing access to 
community mental 
and substance use 
disorder treatment 
services in Indiana 
ensuring 24/7 crisis 
intervention 
services to the full 
spectrum of mental 
illnesses. 


- Must have Masters 
in Social Work or 
MSW with LMHC 


Using your hands 


Being outdoors 


Stability and security 


Excellent pay 


Benefits 


09 6 


AWNINGS 
SUNROOMS 


Professional 


- Salary range $42- 
$52,000 


- Hours: Full time; 
mostly daytime 
hours M-F 


- Excellent benefits 
package 


Qualified applicants 
apply at Grant- 
Blackford Mental 
Health, Inc., 505 N. 
Wabash Ave., 
Marion, IN 46952 
www.cornerstone.org 
EOE 


General Help 


The City of Marion 
will be accepting ap- 
plications through 
Friday, March 12th, 
2021 for the follow- 
ing position: 


The City of Marion is 
seeking an energet- 
ic, self-motivated in- 
dividual for a full- 
time Code Enforce- 
ment Officer. 


Job responsibilities: 


Special Notice 


SAY HELLO TO AT&T tv 


GET AT&T TV AND GET A YEAR 
OF HBOMAX INCLUDED. 


HBO Max auto-renews after 12-months at then prevailing rate (currently $14.99/mo,), unless you change or cancel. Req's you to select offer, 


Call for details! 


iv Support Holdings LLC 


ASK HOW! 


1-844-412-9997 


Special Notice 


15r 


YOUR ENTIRE 
PURCHASE* 


Q 


AT&T 
Preferred 
Dealer 


©2020 AT&T Intellectual Property. All Rights Reserved 


INSTALLS ON NEW 
& EXISTING GUTTERS 


SENIOR & MILITARY 
DISCOUNTS 


R 
A FREE ESTIMATE 


TO THE FIRST 
50 CALLERS!” 


lj d 
Mon-Thurs: 8am-1 1pm Fri-Sat: 8am-5prqy Sün: 2pm-8pm EST 


*For those who qualify. One coupon per household. No obligation estimate valid for 1 year. ** Offer valid at estimate only. CSLB# 
1035795 DOPL #10783658-5501 License# 7656 License# 50145 License# 41354 License# 99338 License# 128344 License# 218294 
License# 603 233 977 License# 2102212986 License# 2106212946 License# 2705132153A License# LEAFFNW822)Z License# WV056912 
License# WC-29998-H17 Nassau HIC License# HO1067000 Registration# 176447 Registration# HIC.0649905 Registration# C127229 
Registration# C127230 Registration# 366920918 Registration# PC6475 Registration# IR731804 Registration# 13VH09953900 Registra- 
tion# PA069383 Suffolk HIC License# 52229-H 


Special Notice 


Prepare for 


GENERAC 
ee 


power outages 
with a Generac 
home standby 


generator 


REQUEST A FREE QUOTE! 


866-953-2203 


FREE 


7-Year Extended Warranty* 
A $695 Value! 


Offer valid December 15, 2020 - March 1, 2021 


GENERAC 


Special Financing Available 
Subject to Credit Approval 


*To qualify, consumers must request a quote, purchase, install and activate the 
generator with a participating dealer. Call for a full list of terms and conditions. 


General Help 


Responsible for the 
enforcement of City 
codes and ordin- 
ances; conducts in- 
vestigations and 
makes reports for 
code violations; per- 
forms other duties 
assigned by the 
Building Commis- 
sioner. 


Qualifications: Any 
combination of edu- 
cation, training and 
experience which 
provides the neces- 
sary skills, know- 
ledge and abilities to 
perform the work of 
this position; must 
possess valid 
driver’s license. 


To apply: Complete 
an application (avail- 
able on our website: 
www.cityofmarion.in. 
gov) and mail to City 
of Marion, Attn: Hu- 
man Resources, 301 
S. Branson St., Mari- 


on, IN 46952. 
PAGE'S DIESEL & 
AUTOMOTIVE 
210 N MAIN ST 
JONESBORO IN 
NOW HIRING 
DRIVERS 
DRIVERS: 


*Must be over 21 
years of age 
*Must be able to 
pass DOT physical 
“Experience 
preferred 

*Must have clean 
background & 
driving records 


WE OFFER: 
“Company matched 
IRA Retirement 
Benefits 

*Paid vacations 
*Paid holidays 
*Paid uniforms 


APPLY IN PERSON 
@ 210 N MAIN ST 
JONESBORO IN 
OR EMAIL 


RESUME TO: 
pagesdiesel@ yahoo.com 


D © 
PizzaHut 
FRANKFORT 
HIRING DRIVERS 


Contactless delivery 
Full or Part Time 
Flexible Hours 
Earn up to $20/hr 
Earn, learn, grow, make fiends, 


We train for success! 
No prior delivery experience required 


Apply at: 
Jobs.PizzaHut.com 


People 
DO Read 


Small Ads. 
You Did! 


Special Notice 


General Help 


HIRING 


Coomler 


Contracting Inc. 
is seeking 


FOREMAN 
CREW MEMBERS 
CDL DRIVERS 
for 


* General 
Contracting 
* Site Excavation 
* Utility Work 
* Hauling 


COMPETITIVE 
WAGES 
ROOM FOR 
ADVANCEMENT 


(765) 860-5635 


coomlercontract- 
ing@ gmail.com 


Nutrien 


Ag Solutions 


Wanted 


-Have a valid drivers 
license 

-Have Class A or B, 
or the ability to 
obtain Ag CDL. 
Company will pay 
for expenses. 
-Duties include 
making deliveries to 
customers and 
driving tender 
trucks to 

customer fields. 
-Pre-employment 
drug screening 
required 

-Company provides 
all safety gear; 
PPE/clothing/steel 
toe workboots 


Contact information 


765)395-7772 

Email 
matt.getts@nutrien 
com 


Skilled Trade 


PIPE WELDER 
FULL TIME 
Certified Pipe 
Welder with at least 
2 yrs. experience. 
Mig, stick, and 
metal core. 

Must pass a weld 
certification test 
before employment. 
Health insurance & 
401(k), day shift 
only. 


Send resume 

to: Thrush Co., Inc. 
PO Box 228 Peru, IN 
46970 All inquiries 
held in confidence. 


Skilled Trade 


Electrical / IT 
Foreman 


Purpose of Position: 
Electrical and IT 
work as part of a 
team, or alone, 
using a variety of 
skills to install, 
repair, wire and 
maintain industrial 
and office equip., 
commercial 
buildings and 
aggregate facilities, 
in accordance with 
established imi and 
governmental 
agencies’ policies 
and procedures. 


Key Responsibilities: 


e Maintain electrical 
and IT equipment for 
assigned locations. 


* Train employees 
on proper electrical 
applications and 
safety. 


e Perform routine 
electrical mainten- 
ance and perform 
repairs as needed. 


e Assist with 
electrical renovation, 
rewiring for plant, 
building projects 


e Program, install 

and understand 

PLC/PC controls 
systems. 


e Read and under- 
stand diagrams, 
drawings, blueprints, 
maintenance manu- 
als and schematic 
diagrams. 


Requirements: 


* High School 
diploma, or G.E.D., 
required. 


e Vocational or 
college training 
preferred; minimum 
2-4 years of 
electrical/IT 
experience required. 


e Valid driver’s 
license 


e Must be able to 
work flexible shifts, 
including Saturdays 

if required. 


e Must be able to 
travel through out 
the assigned region 
(vehicle provided) 


e Must be able to lift 
up to 75lbs, 
frequent bending, 
squatting and 
overhead reaching 
required. 


Apply by going to: 
Jobs @irvmat.com 
Subject: Electrician 


White Space Sells 


Driven to Be the Best! n 
k k & OVER SO YEARS OF SERVICE x x x 


Quality Drive Away, Inc. needs CDL drivers with EXPERIENCE to 
deliver Motorhomes, Trucks, Buses, and Tractors throughout 
the USA. We have 20+ pickup locations. Must have DOT 
physical and be willing to keep logs. No DUIS in last 10 
years, and clean MVR. Some Non-CDL positions available. 


ualit 


Special Notice 


Apply Online at 
WWW.qualitydriveaway.com 
or call 574-642-2023 


FREE DATE CHANGES ON 2021 TOURS* 


P" 
vacations 


Special Notice 


Amish Crew 
wants to do 


Pole Barns e° Roofing 
Siding * Remodel 
Redo Old Barns 
Decks e Free 
Estimates 


Swiss Builders LLC 
Cell: 260-438-2508 
or 765-985-3312 


BEST OF IRELAND TOUR 
12 days, departs May - September 2021 


P AA 


Dublin + Waterford « Cork « Killarney « Ring of Kerry « 
Galway « Cliffs of Moher « Sligo » Belfast » Giant’s Causeway 
— Take the ultimate trip around the legendary Emerald Isle! 
Experience the magnificent sights that are the Cliffs of Moher 
and the Giant’s Causeway, the fairytale castles of Blarney and 
Bunratty with our expert local driver guide. 


promo code N7017 


1-866-540-9558 


AMERICAN PEST 
PROFESSIONALS INC. 


e Inspect 
o Detect 


| e Correct 


Wabash & Miami Counties 
#1 Pest Control Company 


260-563-5899 
1-800-634-5733 


Free Inspections 
With Estimates 


www.americanpestpros.com 


* Free date changes anytime up to 45 days prior to departure forland tours. Deposits and final payments remain non-refundable. Prices are per person based on double 
occupancy plusup to $299 in tanes & fees. Single supplement and seasonal surcharges may apply. Add-on airfare available. Offers apply to new bookings only, made by 23021 
Other terms & conditions may apply. Ask your Travel Consultant for details. 


Compare Medicare 
Supplements Plans 


SAWE AS MUCH AS 
600-1200/ 


for new 
and existing 
medicare 
supplement policy 
Holders. 
New cost 
savings plans. 
* FREE QUOTES 
* NO OBLIGATION 
* TRUSTED 
CARRIERS 
e PERSONALIZED 
RESULTS. 
(765) 472-2291 


tom@kirkinsurancegroup.com 
www.kirkinsurancegroup.com 


People Seeking 
Employment 


Discount 
Handyman! 


Hauling, Garage 
Clean-Outs 


Yard Clean-Up, 
Roofing 


Pressure Washing, 
Fences 


Gutters and 
Odd Jobs 


765-618-0717 


MARION 

Lady looking to 
CLEAN HOUSES. 
Experienced, 
Affordable and Good 
References 

Leave message at 
765-602-3054 


PATTON'S 
CUSTOM 

TOUCH PAINTING 
& CLEANING 
SERVICES 


* Fully Insured 
* Low Rates 
* Interior & Exterior 


20 Years of 
Experience 


Call 
765-517-2392 


PETS 


Cats/Dogs/Pets 


Fairmount 
Brindle Boxer 
Pups For Sale 
Appt. & Mask 
Required 

Call & Leave 
Message 
765-618-5317 
260-530-1619 


North Manchester 
Standard Poodles 
For Sale. 

Call for pictures. 
Vet checked, 
wormed & all shots. 
Call 260-578-2085 


FARM 


MERCHANDISE 


Auction Sales 


MARION 

James Underwood 
Estate & Others 
Auction, Sat. Mar. 13 
10 am, 5243 S 
Adams St., Marion — 
Nice furniture, 
household, large 
Swarovski col., 
Funko col., leather 
stamping tools, 
collectibles, 
primitives, tools, 
Toro lawn tractor, 
misc. 

Price-Leffler 
Auctioneers 
AC63003873 
765-674-4818 
www.priceleffler.com 


Sporting Goods 


GUN & KNIFE 
SHOW 

Portland, IN 

at the J County 

4H Fair Grounds 
Saturday March 20th 
9:00 - 5:00 

Sunday March 21st 
9:00 - 3:00 
Admission $5.00 
Parking is Free 

For more information 
call (765)993-8942 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR RENT 


Unfurnished 
Apartments 


Marion 
Spacious 
Luxury 

2 BR street level, 
good storage, 
basement, 

New Carpet, 
Large deck, 

off street parking. 
$625 mo. 

NO PETS 

NO SMOKING 
WITH WASHER 
& DRYER 
317-506-1102 


MARION 


2 Bdrm 
Condos 


Call for 
Availability 


765-662-3460 


To bea 
part of this 
directory 


for as little as 
$5.00 per day. 


Wednesday, March 10, 2021 


Unfurnished 
Apartments 


MARION 


Studio 509 E 
Bradford St: $90/wk; 
basic utilities 
included 


Studio 605 W 3rd St; 
$80/wk; tenant pays 
electric 


Studio 613 W 
Spencer St; 
$100/wk; basic 
utilities included 


1 BR 215 E 3rd St; 
$150/wk; basic 
utilities included 


1 BR 616 S Boots 
St; $80/wk; tenant 
pays electric 


1BR3190 E 100 N; 
$100/wk; tenant 
pays electric & trash 


1 BR (duplex) 210 S 
Branson St; 
$100/wk; tenant 
pays all utilities 


1BR613 W 
Spencer Ave; 
$125/wk; basic 
utilities included 


1 BR (duplex) 1606 
W Jeffras St; 
$100/wk; tenant 
pays electric 


1 BR 1020 W 3rd St; 
$110/wk; basic 
utilities included 


2 BR 215 E 3rd St; 
$170/wk; basic 
utilities included 


2BR509E 
Bradford St; 
$165-175/wk; 
basic utilities 
included 


2 BR 605 W 3rd St; 
$140/wk; basic 
utilities included 


2 BR 616 S Boots 
St; $90/wk; tenant 
pays electric 


2 BR 624 S Boots 
St; $100/wk; basic 
utilities included 


3 BR 616 S Boots 
St; $110/wk; tenant 
pays electric 


JONESBORO 

2 BR 224 E 10th St; 
$120/wk; tenant 
pays electric 


Call us at 
765-662-1499 or 
visit our website 
www.hoosierrental 
group.com for 
more information 


FRANKFORT, IN 


One bedroom, 
upper apartment 

All utilities furnished 
$130.00 weekly OR 
$560.00 monthly 
352 S Jackson 
765-654-8771 


FRANKFORT, IN 


Newer, 2 bedroom, 
lower apartment 
$130.00 weekly OR 
$560.00 monthly 
608 N Gentry St. 
765-654-8771 


FRANKFORT, IN 


2 bedroom, 

upper apartment 

All utilities furnished 
$150.00 weekly OR 
$650.00 monthly 
652 N Gentry St. 
765-654-8771 


Peru, IN 

Upper two bedroom 
apartment, $490 
per month plus 
electric, $300 
damage deposit, at 
371 West 12 St, 
Apt. 15 

Call 765-469-2430 
leave message. 


Furnished 
Apartments 


FRANKFORT, IN 
Efficiency apartment 
All utilities furnished 
$120.00/week plus 
$50.00 deposit 

1408 E Wabash St 
765-654-8771 


Legals 


A9 


Furnished 
Apartments 


MARION 

Mason Village 

1 bedroom 
furnished apt, cable, 
& utilities included 1 
month free internet. 
Starting at $165 a 
week. No Pets 
765-673-5000 


Homes for Rent 


FRANKFORT, IN 

3 bedroom house 
$180.00 weekly OR 
$780.00 monthly 
554 S Play Street 
765-654-8771 


MARION 


2 BR 1030 N 
Branson St; 
$350/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


2 BR 2900 E 
Bradford Pk; 
$600/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


2 BR 920 S Boots 
St; $300/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


2 BR 1625 W 9th St; 
$550/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


2 BR 120 North E St; 
$500/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


3 BR 936 N Horton 
St; $500/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


3 BR 2819 S Boots 
St; $600/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


3 BR 501 W 1st St; 
$500/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


3 BR 915 Mason 
Blvd; $600/mo; 
tenant pays all 
utilities 


4BR523E 
Swayzee St; 
$650/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


GAS CITY 

2 BR 318 E South C 
St; $600/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


3 BR 412 E South C 
St; $700/mo; tenant 
pays all utilities 


Call us at 
765-662-1499 or 
visit our website 
www.hoosierrental 
group.com for more 
information 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Monuments/ 
Cemeteries 


FRANKFORT 

2 lots for sale 
STATUE OF CHRIST 
located in 
MEMORIAL 

Lot #232 

B SECTION 

Plots 5&6 
Greenlawn Cematary 
$1500 for the both or 
best offer 

Call Carol Rawles 
941-586-8033 


MARION 

2 Spaces at 
Gardens 

of Memory. 
Hymns section. 
$1100.00 

for both plots. 
765-673-4828 


TRANSPORTATION 


FINANCIAL 


LEGALS 


ry f i 
LEARN 
“Something New 
Every day in the 


al i 


WABASH COUNTY PLAN COMMISSION 
WABASH COUNTY BOARD 


OF ZONING APPEALS 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

Notice is hereby given of a public hearing be- 
fore the Wabash County Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals on the 23rd day of MARCH, 2021 at 7:00 
p.m. in the office of the Wabash County Plan 
Commission, top floor the Wabash County 
Court House, Wabash, Indiana. 

The purpose of the hearing is to consider the 


application of 


DANIEL & BRENDA EADS for SPECIAL EX- 
CEPTION #: 3 TO CONSTRUCT A POND, 
LAKE, OR EARTHEN STRUCTURE GREAT- 
ER THAN 100 SQ FT IN AN AG ZONED DIS- 
TRICT. WITH VARIANCE FROM: THE SET- 
BACK DISTANCE FOR A POND FROM AN 
ADJOINING PROPERTY LINE 

The geographical area affected by the changes 
requested is generally described as: PART OF 
THE SOUTHEAST 1/4 OF SECTION 13, 
TOWNSHIP 28N, RANGE 7E, 

LAGRO TOWNSHIP, WABASH COUNTY, 


15.78 ACRES 


A copy of the proposal is now on file in the of- 
fice of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
and is available for public examination. Any 
written objections that are filed with the secret- 
ary of the Wabash County Plan Commission 
prior to the hearing will be considered and, at 
the hearing, the Wabash County Plan Commis- 
sion will consider any additional comments 
concerning the application. The hearing may 
be continued from time to time as may be 


found necessary. 


NOTICE: Indiana Code 36-7-4-920 forbids any 
person from communicating with a member of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals before the hear- 
ing with the intent to influence a member's ac- 
tion on a matter pending before the Board. 


LARRY C. THRUSH 
Attorney at Law 
One North Wabash 


Wabash, Indiana 46992 
Attorney for the Wabash 


County Plan Commission 
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Franklin edges 
MU in hard-fought 
HCAC semifinal 


By DILLON BENDER 


In a tremendously hard-fought 
Heartland Collegiate Athletic 
Conference (HCAC) Tournament 
Semifinal game, the No. 5 seed 
Franklin Grizzlies advanced past 
the No. 1 seed Manchester Uni- 
versity Spartans by a final score 
of 78-73. 

Manchester opened the game 
with great energy on both ends 
of the floor. A 10-2 run from the 
17:55 mark to the 14:25 mark of 
the opening half saw the Spar- 


Wednesday, March 10, 2021 


tans grab a 13-6 lead. Manchester 
continued to hold a narrow lead 
over the Grizzlies for much of the 
Ist half. 

Following a score by Mitch 
Mendenhall, from New Haven 
and Woodlan High School, that 
put the Spartans ahead 30-24 
at the 4:03 mark, the Black and 
Gold were limited to just one 
more point in the opening period 
of play. 

Franklin’s 12-1 run to conclude 
the half saw the Grizzlies snag a 
five-point lead at the intermission 
36-31. 

Both teams battled in the sec- 
ond half as the game’s physicali- 
ty intensified. Neither side led by 
more than two possessions in the 
2nd half. 

A layup by Jackson Jannsen, 
from Carmel, put the Black and 


Gold ahead by a point, 71-70, 
at the 1:48 mark of the second 
half. That lead was short-lived 
as Franklin’s Payton Mills hit a 
tough layup in the paint to give 
the lead back to the Grizzlies. 

After a missed three-pointer and 
turnover by the Spartans on its 
two final possessions, Franklin’s 
Danny Goggins? four straight 
points lifted the Grizzlies to a 78- 
73 victory. 

Manchester certainly saved 
its best performance of the sea- 
son for its final contest. The trio 
of senior Spartans Matt West- 
man, from Michigan City, Cor- 
tiz Buckner, from Lafayette and 
Lafayette Jefferson High School, 
and CJ Hampton, from Hammond 
and Griffith High School, played 
their final contest in a Black and 
Gold uniform on Sunday after- 
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HCAC Tournament heartbreak for Spartans 


noon. 

Hampton lined the stat sheet 
with 14 points, six rebounds, four 
assists, and two steals. Westman 
added 13 points, three rebounds, 
and two steals. Buckner added 12 
points and four rebounds. 

Forward Brandon Christlieb, 
from Ashley and Prairie Heights 
High School, led MU with 18 
points and six boards on Sun- 
day. Mitch Mendenhall added 10 
points off the bench. 

Franklin’s Payton Mills poured 
in a double-double of 20 points 
and 11 rebounds. 8 of his 11 
boards came on the offensive end 
of the floor. 

Danny Goggins added 15 points 
off the bench, while Nathan 
Webb contributed 14 points and 
five rebounds in 27 minutes off 
the bench. 


Franklin shot 29-of-61 from the 
field, good for 47.5 percent. The 
Spartans shot 41.5 percent (22- 
53) from the field on Sunday. 

The Black and Gold made 
22-of-26 (84.6 percent) free 
throw attempts. Franklin also 
had a strong day at the char- 
ity stripe, finishing 14-of-18 
(77.8 percent). 

Franklin held a 44-26 rebound- 
ing advantage in Sunday’s HCAC 
Tournament Semifinal. The Spar- 
tans did manage to convert 13 
Franklin turnovers into 23 points. 

The Grizzlies (8-6) will ad- 
vance to Wednesday’s HCAC 
Tournament Championship at 
Transylvania. 

Manchester (4-10) concludes its 
2020-21 season. 

Dillon Bender is the sports information 
director for Manchester University. 


Williams earns Big Ten season honors 


— 


By ERIC OLSON 
Associated Press 


Turnovers 
prove too costly in 


Iowa’s Luka Garza is The 
Associated Press player 
of the year in the Big Ten 
Conference for the second 
year in a row and Mich- 
igan’s Juwan Howard is 
coach of the year. 

Garza won a split vote 
with Illinois’ Ayo Dosun- 
mu after being a unani- 
mous pick in 2020. Garza 
and Dosunmu were unani- 
mous choices for spots on 
the AP’s All-Big Ten team, 
also announced Tuesday, 
in voting by 15 journalists 
who cover the conference. 

Michigan’s Hunter Dick- 
inson was named new- 
comer of the year in a split 
vote with teammate Mike 
Smith. 

Joining Garza and Dosun- 
mu on the all-conference 
first team are Minnesota’s 
Marcus Carr, Indiana’s 
Trayce Jackson-Davis and 
Ohio State’s E.J. Liddell. 

The second team is made 
up of Michigan’s Franz 
Wagner and Isaiah Livers, 
Illinois’ Kofi Cockburn, 
Iowa’s Joe Wieskamp and 
Purdue’s Trevion Wil- 
liams. 

Garza, a 6-foot-11, 
265-pound center from 
Washington, D.C., is the 
only men’s basketball 
player in Big Ten history 
with 2,000 points, 850 re- 
bounds, 125 blocked shots 
and 100 3-pointers. 

Garza averages a con- 
ference-best 23.8 points 
per game and has 12 dou- 
ble-doubles in 27 games. 
He broke Roy Marble’s 


Kirthmon F. Dozier / Detroit Free Press / TNS 


Michigan State Spartans forwards Malik Hall (25) and Aaron Henry defend Purdue Boilermakers 


forward Trevion Williams during the second half of a Jan. 8 game. 


32-year-old career scor- 
ing record last month, and 
Iowa retired his No. 55 af- 
ter its win over Wisconsin 
on Sunday. 

Garza received 11 votes 
for player of the year while 
Dosunmu got four. 

Dickinson, who entered 
the Big Ten when the 
league is loaded with post 
players, made his mark 
with 14.3 points and 7.7 
rebounds per game. His 
60 percent shooting ranks 
second in the conference 
behind Cockburn’s 66 per- 
cent. He received 13 votes 
for newcomer of the year, 
and Smith received two. 


Howard coached Michi- 
gan to the Big Ten title in 
a season when the Wolver- 
ines were forced to go on a 
COVID-19 pause for three 
weeks. Michigan finished 
ninth last year, Howard’s 
first at his alma mater af- 
ter six seasons as an NBA 
assistant. Howard got 14 
votes for coach of the year; 
Illinois’? Brad Underwood 
received the other one. 


2021 AP All-Big Ten 


players listed with school, 
class, height, weight and hometown 
(“u” denotes unanimous selection): 


FIRST TEAM 
Guard — Marcus Carr, Minnesota, Jr., 


6-2, 195, Pittsburgh. 

u-Guard — Ayo Dosunmu, Illinois, Jr., 6-5, 
200, Chicago. 

u-Center — Luka Garza, lowa, Sr., 6-11, 
265, Washington, D.C. 

Forward — Trayce Jackson-Davis, Indiana, 
So., 6-9, 245, Greenwood, Indiana. 
Forward — E.J. Liddell, Ohio State, So., 
6-7, 240, Belleville, Illinois. 


SECOND TEAM 


Guard — Joe Wieskamp, lowa, Jr., 6-6, 
212, Muscatine, lowa. 

Guard — Franz Wagner, Michigan, So., 6-9, 
220, Berlin, Germany. 

Center — Kofi Cockburn, Illinois, So., 7-0, 
285, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Forward — Isaiah Livers, Michigan, Sr., 
6-7, 230, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Forward — Trevion Williams, Purdue, Jr., 
6-10, 265, Chicago. 

Coach of the year — Juwan Howard, Mich- 
igan. 

Player of the year — Luka Garza, lowa, Sr., 
6-11, 265, Washington, D.C. 

Newcomer of the year — Hunter Dickin- 
son, Michigan, Fr., 7-1, 255, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


Big Ten eager to end NCAA title drought 


By STEVE MEGARGEE 
Associated Press 


The coach of the Big Ten’s 
last national championship 
team believes the confer- 
ence’s 20-year title drought 
could end this season. 

“We’ve got four or five 
teams that are on top that 


could do it,’ Michigan 
State’s Tom Izzo said. 
“There’s enough good 


teams that we could get a 
couple teams in the (Final 
Four).” 

The Big Ten hasn’t won 
a title since Izzo coached 
Michigan State to the 2000 
crown, unless you count 
Maryland’s 2002 champi- 
onship when it was still an 
Atlantic Coast Conference 
member. But the league 
rarely has boasted as much 
strength as it does now. 

Big Ten schools make up 
three of the top five teams in 
the latest AP Top 25: No. 3 
Illinois (20-6), No. 4 Mich- 
igan (19-3) and No. 5 Iowa 
(20-7). Ohio State (18-8) is 
ranked ninth. 

That gives the league plen- 
ty of confidence in its post- 
season hopes heading into 
the Big Ten Tournament 
beginning Wednesday at In- 
dianapolis. 

“I think you’ve seen the 
bottom and the middle get 
stronger,’ Wisconsin coach 
Greg Gard said. “And I 
think this year specifically 


you have the top that’s elite. 
I think we’ve had one or two 
teams at times be elite (in 
the past). By elite, I mean 
Final Four-worthy. I think 
there’s four teams right now 
that are probably in that cat- 
egory. I don’t think in my 
time here we’ve ever had 
that.” 

The Big Ten benefited this 
year by having draft-worthy 
prospects such as Iowa’s 
Luka Garza and Illinois’ 
Ayo Dosunmu return to 
school. Michigan’s Hunt- 
er Dickinson headlined the 
crop of impact newcomers. 

That formula added up to a 
banner season. 

“No other conference 
comes close when you look 
at the quality of teams top to 
bottom,’ Iowa coach Fran 
McCaffery said. 

Former UCLA coach Steve 
Lavin discussed the depth of 
the Big Ten by making ref- 
erences to the 2011 season, 
when the Big East earned 
11 NCAA Tournament bids 
— including the St. John’s 
team he was coaching. That 
season ended with UConn 
winning the national title 
despite finishing ninth in the 
Big East standings. 

The Big Ten’s lack of re- 
cent titles has harmed the 
league’s reputation, de- 
served or not. 

“To me, conferences that 
are consistently represent- 
ed in the Final Four is an 


indication of a strong and 
healthy conference,’ said 
Lavin, an analyst for Fox 
Sports. 

Since Michigan State’s 
2000 title, a Big Ten team 
has lost in the championship 
game seven times: Indiana 
in 2002, Illinois in 2005, 
Ohio State in 2007, Michi- 
gan State in 2009, Michigan 
in 2013 and 2018, and Wis- 
consin in 2015. 

“Personally, Pd love to 
see a couple teams get there 
again,” Izzo said. “I’d like to 
see a Big Ten (team) win it. 
Its a shame, but that’s how 
you’re judged.” 


Michigan-lllinois rivalry 

Illinois is the high- 
est-ranked team in the Big 
Ten and won its lone reg- 
ular-season matchup with 
Michigan, which earned the 
conference’s regular-season 
title and the top seed in the 
Big Ten Tournament by vir- 
tue of its higher league win- 
ning percentage. 

That hasn’t stopped Illi- 
nois from pointing out that 
it played a full 20-game 
conference schedule. Mich- 
igan shut down its program 
for three weeks due to the 
pandemic and played only 
17 conference games. 


Masked man 
Illinois figures to have 
Dosunmu for the Big Ten 
Tournament after he missed 


three games with a con- 
cussion and a broken nose. 
Dosunmu returned in a 
mask to score 19 points as 
Illinois beat Ohio State in its 
regular-season finale. 

“I feel like a superhero 
with the black mask on,” 
Dosunmu said. 


Aching ankles 


Iowa’s Joe Wieskamp 
and Michigan’s Eli Brooks 
both hurt their ankles in 
their teams’ respective reg- 
ular-season finales, leaving 
their status uncertain for 
this week. Iowa already lost 
forward Jack Nunge to a 
season-ending knee injury 
in late February. 


Surging Spartans 

Michigan State (15-11) 
seemed all but out of NCAA 
Tournament at-large con- 
sideration until it collected 
late-season victories over Il- 
linois, Ohio State and Mich- 
igan. The Spartans now are 
likely to get an NCAA bid 
no matter how they fare this 
week. 


Tipoff 

The Big Ten tourney opens 
today with two games: Min- 
nesota-Northwestern and 
Nebraska-Penn State. There 
are four games Thursday, 
with the winners advancing 
to face the top four seeds: 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa and 
Purdue. 


Manchester spring 


football opener 


The Black and Gold will host the 
Franklin Grizzlies on Saturday, March 13 


By DILLON BENDER 


The Bluffton University 
Beavers defeated the Man- 
chester University Spartans 
49-14 on the gridiron on 
Saturday, March 6. 

The Beavers forced a 
young Manchester offense 
into committing eight turn- 
overs on the day while also 
compiling 424 yards of of- 
fense. 

The Black and Gold lost a 
pair of fumbles and had six 
passes intercepted. 

Darian Greeley opened 
the scoring for Bluffton, 
rushing for a 2-yard score 
at the 4:30 mark of the 
first quarter. Greeley struck 
again early in the second 
quarter, scoring from three 
yards out to put the Beavers 
ahead 14-0. 

Latsen Stoudymire, from 
Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Center Academy High 
School, got the Spartans on 


the scoreboard with a 92- 
yard kickoff return. 

Rookie quarterback Eric 
James, from  Indianapo- 
lis and Decatur Central 
High School, connected 
with junior wide receiv- 
er Harrington Greer, from 
South Bend and Riley High 
School, on a 24-yard strike 
midway through the third 
quarter to round out the 
scoring for Manchester. 

The Spartans were lim- 
ited to 253 yards of total 
offense. 

Bluffton improved to 2-0, 
1-0 HCAC on the season. 
BU will take on Anderson 
on Saturday, March 13 

The Black and Gold (0-3, 
0-1 HCAC) will host the 
Franklin Grizzlies on Sat- 
urday, March 13 at Spartan 
Stadium. Kickoff is slated 
for 1:30 p.m. 

Dillon Bender is the sports 
information director for Man- 
chester University. 


Transylvania upends 
Spartan women’s soccer 


MU’s match today 
has been postponed 


By DILLON BENDER 


The Manchester Univer- 
sity women’s soccer team 
fell to the Transylvania Pi- 
oneers on Saturday, March 
6, by a final score of 2-0. 

Both teams were playing 
their second matches of 
the spring season. Transy 
scored once per half, net- 
ting goals in the 33rd and 
51st minutes. 

Sophomore Alex Parr, 
from Russiaville and West- 


ern High School, placed a 
shot on goal for the Spar- 
tans in the 15th minute. 
Junior Becca Colbert, from 
Porter and Chesterton High 
School, made her first start 
of the season in goal and 
tallied 16 saves for the 
Spartans. 

The Spartans’ match 
at Defiance College on 
Wednesday, March 10, has 
been postponed. The Black 
and Gold (0-2, 0-2 HCAC) 
will take on Earlham Col- 
lege (0-2, 0-2 HCAC) on 
Saturday, March 13. 

Dillon Bender is the sports 
information director for Man- 
chester University. 


Manchester men’s soccer 
falls at Transylvania 


Spartans host 
Defiance College today 


By DILLON BENDER 


The Manchester Spartans 
were defeated in men’s soc- 
cer action by the Transylva- 
nia Pioneers on Saturday, 
March 6. 

The host Pioneers scored 
two goals in just under a 
minute to sink the Black 
and Gold. 

After an even fought first 
half, the Pioneers scored 
back-to-back goals in the 
55th and 56th minute. 
Transy’s Zach Hill hit the 


back of the net first, with 
Jak Birdsong finishing a 
penalty kick just moments 
late to give the Pioneers a 
2-0 lead. 

The Manchester attack 
tallied seven shots on the 
afternoon. Adrian De Leon, 
from Corte Madera, Cali- 
fornia, and Redwood High 
School, totaled four saves 
in the goal for the Spartans. 

Manchester (l-1, 1-1 
HCAC) will host Defiance 
College (2-0, 2-0 HCAC) 
on Wednesday, March 10, 
as HCAC play continues. 

Dillon Bender is sports infor- 
mation director at Manchester 
University. 


